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saved in presenting the news at its newest.” These words ap- 
peared nearly two months ago in these pages and Tue Lirprary 
Digest promised, through a journalistic enterprise, including 
_ the largest Presidential straw- 
vote ever attempted, to antici- 
pate this most important news 
- “not by minutes, or even by 
~ days, but by weeks.” The 
poll, both in actual number 
and in percentage of returns, 
has proved to be the largest 
in history. The final figures, 
presented this week, show a 
total larger by more than a 
quarter of a million votes than 
the next largest poll, Tur 
Diczrst’s ‘‘straw-vote’ on 
the Mellon plan, taken early 
this year. The proportionate 
return in the present poll was 
_ more than 15 per cent. on the 
~ total number of ballots sent 
out, as against an average 
return of about 12 per cent. 
for national polls. The whole 
country, both by this test 
and by a number of others, 
has shown a striking interest. 
Among the hundreds of expert 
observers, and hundreds of 
thousands of casual readers, 
who have followed the poll since 
it really ‘got into its stride” three weeks ago, few have suggested 
~ that it was not truly anticipating the news of the Presidential 
election. 
3 Here are the final returns, presented in that spirit of non- 
partizanship, of honest desire to get at all sides of a complex 
% question, which Tue Dicrst, among American periodicals, has 
made peculiarly its own. Briefly, Mr. Coolidge receives more 
votes than all his opponents put together, and Mr. La Follette 
receives a slightly larger popular vote than goes to Mr. Davis. 
Tur Digest does not predict the election of Mr. Coolidge. It 
presents its findings, vouches for the honesty and general accu- 
racy of its poll, and leaves its readers to draw their own conclu- 
sions. These conclusions, as editorial comment throughout the 
_ poll’s progress has effectively indicated, will vary a great deal. 
In view of the very large vote in favor of Mr. Coolidge, however, 
__ it would seem that there must be definite limits to that variation, 
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2,386,052 STRAWS FORECAST TUESDAY’S TEMPEST 


| HO WILL BE THE NEXT PRESIDENT? “*Kings’ 
‘ VW ransoms will be spent in getting this news to the 

5 . public at the earliest opportunity; thousands of 
dollars will be considered a small price if a few minutes may be 


if the poll is to be considered, in any way, a reliable gage of public 
opinion. The test of its reliability will come, of course, within a 
few days. In the meantime, its findings seem to be accepted by 
nearly everybody, with the exception of a few vigorous partizans 
whose views are not supported by its figures. 

The air is as full of conflicting ‘‘straws’’ and prophecies to-day 
as it was when Tue Dicsst began its big poll, nearly two months 
ago. There are still plenty 
of prophets ready to predict 
that the President will have 
a ‘‘walk-over,’’ and there are 
still plenty of others who 
declare that Mr. Davis is 
situated much as Mr. Wilson 
was in 1912, when a split 
Republiean party threw vic- 
tory to the Democrats at the 
last moment. There is also 
wide report of a ‘‘conspiracy”’ 
between followers of La Fol- 
lette and Davis to throw the 
election into Congress with 
the chance that a minority 
candidate, even one of the Vice- 
Presidential candidates, may 
reach the Presidential chair. 
The commentary of THE 
Diaest’s big poll on all these 
conflicting claims and counter- 
claims may be seen, both in 
the table of figures and, more 
readily, perhaps, in the map 
on page 7 of this issue. - 

To be entirely fair in chart- 
ing the map, we have given 
the crities of the poll the bene- 
fit of any doubts that they have raised, from time to time, as to 
the absolute accuracy of the returns from any “straw-vote.” 
It has been argued in the words of the Little Rock Arkansas 
Gazette, speaking for a number of other Democratic editors, that 
any mail poll favors the Republican candidates, and that 
Tur Dicest’s own record of the way in which the present poll 
voters voted in 1920 shows that the ballots went to a dispro- 
portionate number of Republicans. It must be emphasized, 
in this connection, as has frequently been pointed out in these 
columns, that Taz Dicest did not ask about the polities of 
its poll voters, but only how they voted in 1920. Hundreds of 
thousands of Democrats voted the Republican ticket in that 
year. Therefore, it can not be said that, on the basis of THE 
Dicest’s figures, so many votes went to Republicans, so many 
to Democrats, but only that the distribution was between 
those who voted the Democratic and the Republican tickets 
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1924 VOTE 


ELECTORAL 
VOTE COOLIDGE DAVIS 


5,752 12,186 
4,272 2,005 
5,818 11,210 
76,730 10,280 
19,225 4,711 
25,635 3,856 
2,911 1,362 
4,694 1,471 
7,567 9,692 
5,541 17,111 
6,888 1,525 
98,414 19,313 
56,620 20,256 
44,703 9,910 
31,179 8,833 
15,527 15,623 
5,281 7,693 
19,046 3,180 
12,018 8,877 
87,801 11,391 
72,482 8,579 
36,982 5,622 
2,292 10,773 
47,113 31,349 
7,629. 1,807 
8 20,862 8,892 

3 1,230 348 

N.Hampshire. 4 10,348 2,136 
New Jersey... 14 45,338 8,497 
New Mexico.. 3 2,882 1,770 
New York.... 45 161,017 35,097 

2 North Carolina 12 11,073 17,704 
33 North Dakota. 5 7,372 = 1,483 
87,306 22,855 
21,692 18,114 
18,478 5,246 
84,166 17,890 
12,331 1,681 
1,516 12,105 
7,274 . 1,602 
12,179 16,034 
24.890 39,648 
5,929 2,298 
8,647 865 
12,365 20,615 
26,0389 4,692 
15,550 12,176 
30,005 5,059 
3,416 743 
15,008 9,350 


531 1,348,033 505,410 


LA 
FOLLETTE 


1,668 
2.230 
2,016 

65,169 
6,156 
4,695 

357 
1,522 
2,316 
2,642 
3,623 

38,952 

11,494 

21,413 
8,838 
3,350 
2,371 
1,865 
5,118 

16,724 

21,966 

20,498 

963 

10,682 
4,502 
8,883 

899 
1,255 
9,523 
1,639 

55,640 
1,474 
4,821 

29,746 
5,737 
8,752 

25,328 
1,536 

714 
5,324 15 
2,250 6 
8,848 37 
9,821 2 

971 5 
3,339 rb 

16,351 26 
2,141 3 

39,305 29 
1,578 7 
8,511 2 © =«119 


508,516 1,174 4,016 


10 
5 
11 


14 
20 
7 
54l 
119 
56 
5 

9 
22 
14 


4 California... . 

5 Colorado..... 6 
6 Connecticut... 7 
7 Delaware..... 3 
8 Dist. Columbia — 
9 Florida 


16 Kentucky... . 

17 Louisiana... .. 

18 Maine 

19 Maryland.... 8 

20 Massachusetts 18 

21 Michigan..... 15 

22 Minnesota... . 
Mississippi.. . . 
Missouri 


35 Oklahoma.... 10 
36 Oregon 5 
37 Pennsylvania , 38 
88 Rhode Island.. 5 
39 South Carolina 9 
40 South Dakota. 5 
41 Tennessee.... 12 


44 Vermont .... 
45 Virginia 

46 Washington... . 
47 West Virginia. 
48 Wisconsin... 1 
49 Wyoming..... 


50 State unknown 27 


TOTAL VOTES 1,636. 4,743 12,524 


FINAL TOTAL FOR ALL CANDIDATES (UP TO AND 


in 1920, whatever their essential polities. It appears, also, that, 
in the important matter of drift, as between Republican and 
Democrats since 1920, there has not been a great deal of change. 
That is to say, the growth of Mr. La Follette’s strength, which 
may give him a larger popular vote than Mr. Davis in the 
coming election, has been drawn with a fair amount of equality 
from the two old parties, and has not greatly disturbed their 
proportionate standing as of four years ago. 

On the basis of the present Dicrsr poll, even allowing the 
critics their claim for a considerable margin of error, which may 
or may not be proved, it will be seen that the totals seem to 
point to the probability that Mr. Coolidge will receive the elec- 
toral votes of a sufficient number of States to insure his reelection. 
There are strong claims that Mr. La Follette will carry both 
Minnesota and Iowa, but Tuer Diaxsv’s figures do not indicate 
this. Minnesota’s ballots have shown a consistent majority, of 
considerable margin, for Mr. Coolidge throughout the balloting. 
Iowa seems to be even more strongly for the President. Califor- 
nia, however, has, from the first, shown a strong sentiment for the 
Wisconsin candidate, and therefore, in spite of the fact that the 
present vote is 76,730 for President Coolidge to 65,169 for 
Senator La Follette, the State is marked doubtful in the map 


FARIS FOSTER NATIONS WALLACE JOHNS FOR STATE. 


HOW THE SAME VOTERS VOTED IN 1920 


TOTAL FARM, DID NOT 
DEM, 80C. LABOR PROH. VOTE 


12,081 8 3,735 
2,966 13 1,587 
“11,266 3,286 
25,214 34,181 
6,577 
4,347 
1,182 
1,060 
10,729 
16,978 
2,197 
25,080 
20,564 
11,933 
10,021 
15,290 
8,866 
3,344 
9,052 
12,303 
12,105 
7,799 
9,900 
29,686 
2,911 
9,108 
670 
2,316 
9,710 
2,156 
44,869 
16,770 
1,630 
29,177 
18,888 
6,127 
18,134 
1,700 
11,206 
2,011 
14,436 
45,046 
2,608 
950 
19,749 
7,651 
9,906 
9,126 


TOTAL 


19,807 
8,593 
19,157 
154,248 
30,464 
“34,416 
4,660 
7,788 
19,971 
25,372 
11,175 
158,330 
89,110 
76,844 
49,571 
34,773 
15,474 
24,226 
26,315 
116,846 
104,068 
63,957 
14,097 
89,842 
14,078 
39,122 
2,485 
13,848 
63,645 
6,329 
253,490 
30,336 
13,754 
141,730 
45,868 
32,874 
130,182 
15,607 
14,400 
14,373 
30,647 § 
73,902 
11,085 
10,545 
36,625 
47,858 
30,085 
74,935 
49 Wyoming 1,220 5,810 
50 State unknown. 8,256 11,153 33,335 


TOTAL VoTES.,.. 1,337,738 566,866 15,890 3,530 3,046 458,982 2,386,052 


19,807 
8,593 
19,157 
154,248 
30,464 
34,416 
4,660 
7,788 
19,971 
25,372 
11,175 
158,330 
89,110 
76,844 
49,571 
34,773 
15,474 
24,226 
26,315 
116,846 
104,068 
63,957 
14,097 
89,842 
14,078 
39,122 
2,485 
13,848 
63,645 

* 6,329 
253,490 
30,336 
13,754 
141,730 
45,868 
32,874 
130,182 
15,607 
14,400 
14,378 
30,647 
73,902 
11,085 
10,545 
36,625 
47,858 
30,085 
74,935 
5,810 
33,335 


2,386,052 


17,293 
23,972 
2,636 
2,718 


11 Idaho 
12 Illinois 
13 Indiana 


16 Kentucky 

17 Louisiana .... 
18 Maine 

19 Maryland ..... 
20 Massachusetts . 
21 Michigan 

22 Minnesota..... 
23 Mississippi... . 
24 Missouri 


26 Nebraska ..... 
27 Nevada 

28 New Hampshire 
29 New Jersey ... 
30 New Mexico... 
31 New York .... 
32 North Carolina 
33 North Dakota. 


3,046 
156,492 


37 Pennsylvania. . 
88 Rhode Island . 
39 South Carolina. 
40 South Dakota.. 
41 Tennessee 


45 Virginia 
46 Washington... 
47 West Virginia. . 


INCLUDING OCTOBER 22, 1924) 2,386,052 


printed herewith. At the same time it will be remembered that 
Hiram Johnson, who is admittedly in close touch with political 
conditions throughout the State, recently declared that Califor- 
nia would give the President a safe majority. 

North and South Dakota, where the Non-partizan League had 
its origin, are also put into the doubtful column because of the 
La Follette strength shown there. Whatever arguments the 
Democrats have advanced for considering that Tur Dicest’s 
poll favors Republican aspirations would apply, of course, quite 
as well to La Follette, and in admitting that La Follette’s 
showing makes the vote of California, Nevada, and North and 
South Dakota somewhat doubtful, THe Dicest is following a 
policy of giving the benefit of the doubt to the Progressive forces. 
Similar doubts, on account of Democratie strength, are admitted 
in the case of Oklahoma, West Virginia, and Maryland. 

With these doubtful States eliminated, it will be seen that 
La Follette, at least according to the opinion exprest by voters 
in the Diazsr poll, is sure of carrying only the single State of 
Wisconsin. On the other hand, there is some indication that, in 
the popular vote, he may pass the Democratic candidate. Wis- 
consin casts 13 electoral votes. The States credited to Mr. Davis— 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
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EH] Republican 
(I) Democratic 
Progressive 


Doubtful 


HOW THE VOTERS VOTED IN THE BIG “ 
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GERERAL DRAFTING CO. INCL, 


LITERARY DIGEST" ELECTION POLL 


This map puts into graphic form the results indicated by the table on the opposite page, and is therefore not a prediction, but a record of the 


preferences shown by the voters. As our poll is only a ‘‘straw-vote,”’ 


the states where the figures are at all close are classed in this map as 


doubtful. Thus in California, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Maryland, Mr. Coolidge, while in the lead, has fess than 50 per cent. of the total vote, 


and in North and South Dakota and West Virginia he has too slight a margin over 50 per cent. to be decisive. 


Kentucky's vote is close, but 


the State is shown Democratic because its poll shows a slight margin for Davis and it has voted Democratic in the last six Presidential elections. 


Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas—cast a total of 139 electoral votes. Granting Mr. 
Davis the doubtful states of Oklahoma, West Virginia and 
Maryland, the Davis total would be 165 votes. The electoral 
votes of the various states will be found in the second column of 
_ the main table on page 6. 
The same table shows that, granting Mr. La Follette the State 
of Wisconsin together with the other states in which his strength is 
considerable—North Dakota, South Dakota, Nevada and Cali- 
, fornia—his total electoral vote would amount to 39. Theelectoral 
| voteof Mr. Coolidge, according to these calculations, would repre- 
sent the difference between the total Davis-La Follette vote, and 
531, the total vote of the Electoral College. Mr. Davis’s vote of 
165, plus Mr. La Follette’s vote of 39, a total of 204 votes, sub- 
: tracted from the total electoral votes of 531, would leave Mr. 
: Coolidge with an electoral vote of 327. The number of electoral 
 yotes necessary to elect is 266. As the Detroit Free Press puts it: 


“Tf we accept the Lirerary Diaest poll as reasonably accu- 

rate, there is little room for doubt regarding what the country 

will do if it remains in its present temper for the next two and a 
half weeks.” 

It is difficult to get a true cross-section of the community 
through any possible form of polling, admits the Republican 
Boston Herald, which finds the Dienst poll ‘‘ sufficiently” a cross- 
~ section as to be ‘“‘of great interest.” At least, adds the editor: 


‘*When the returns from California come in, if La Follette is 
— running dangerously there, we shall regard Tur Dicest as a true 
’ guide. If in Iowa a decidedly serious disarranging of party 
‘strength takes place, the Republican still ascendant, we shall 
again say that Tur Dicesr has done a good job.” 


__ A Southern Democratic editor, writing in the Macon Daily 
Telegraph, turns the argument from a mere question of win or 


lose to the “‘rights in the case.’’ No man ever ‘‘throws away’ 
his vote, wise men in plenty have told us, w ho votes for what 
he considers right, no matter how hopeless his cause may be. 
The future is made for causes that are lost in the present. And 
so, remarks the Georgia editor, with cheerful philosophy: 


“Editor Edwin 8S. Martin, of Life and Harper’s Easy Chair, 
who does much of his writing in a spirit of charming humor, says 
that notwithstanding the Lirzrary Dicxsr poll, there are several 
people of considerable importance who are going to vote for 
Davis. One of the first he mentions is President Hibben, of 
Princeton, who was one of the big Republicans who urged the 
country to vote for Harding four years ago as the best way for 
America to get in the League of Nations. He sees his mistake 
and is warmly supporting Mr. Davis. Miss Ida Tarbell, the 
author of the ‘Life of Lincoln’ and one of the able economic 
writers of the time, who was brought up as a Republican, is also 
going to vote for Mr. Davis. Then, too, there is Professor Fisher, 
of Yale, who is doing some of the most effective writing in the 
eampaign for Mr. Davis. And Everett Colby, a distinguished 
Republican, finds the Republican party on the wrong side of 
moral issues, especially in its attitude toward foreign affairs. 
He is not only going to vote for Mr. Davis, but his reasons why, 
as given in the New York J'imes, should be very heartening to 
the Democrats and rather disconcerting to the Republicans. 
Of course, these are just representative voices. There is a great 
army of people who do not get in the papers and who do not fill 
out ecards for Tur Lirrrary Digest, who are going to vote for 
Mr. Davis. 

““As Editor Martin reminds us, the Republicans themselves 
are not at all satisfied with the Lirerary Dicest poll or they 
would not be working so desperately to get the few people 
friendly to Mr. Davis to vote against him. As selfish as is the 
Republican party, surely it could not spend so much cold cash 
and effort to deprive Mr. Davis of a small complimentary con- 
solation vote. 

‘Speaking seriously, the Republicans are desperately afraid. 
Even if Coolidge should be elected this year, stand-pat Republi- 
eanism is in growing disrepute, and its days are numbered. It 
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has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. During the 
last four years, it has permitted corruption of a shocking char- 
acter, and a type of corruption that could have easily been pre- 
vented. It has also been inefficient. It has lacked wofully in 
ideals as well as in moral health.” 


STUMPED 


—Smith in the Columbia Record. 


Among the tens of thousands of comments on the poll, 
made by editors and others throughout the country, there have 
been a few critics who believe that Tum Diausr “deliberately 
set out to help the Republicans by this poll, and that it 
represents so much propaganda.” This idea is generally 
repudiated both by Democratic and Republican editors, North 
and South, and seems to be held chiefly by a number of the 
more radical partizans of Mr. La Follette. 
reputation of the magazine makes that idea untenable,’’ observes 
The Ohio State Journal. ‘‘For another, it could not afford to 
risk looking like a fool after November 4.”” A Democratic editor, 
writing in The Times-Picayune, of New Orleans, finds some 
amusement in the much-circulated statement that Nebraska 
postmasters were saving the ballots and voting them for 
the Republican candidate. The idea that Republican post- 
masters ‘‘all over the country” were ‘‘stuffing the vote’ was 
thoroughly discredited when the Post Office Department pro- 
duced figures to show that most postmasters, being ‘‘hold overs” 
from previous administrations, are Democrats. It may safely 
be said, as the poll concludes, that it was 994/19 per cent. pure 
of duplication, ‘‘repeaters,’’ or fraud of any sort. As for the 
Nebraskan who thought he had found large evidence of repeating, 
says the New Orleans Times-Picayune, “it is perhaps unnecessary 
to add that this suspicious soul frankly avows his dislike of the 
trend of the published straw-vote returns.’’ Considering the 
reliability of the poll in general, especially in the light of 
criticisms made by partizans, both for Mr. La Follette and 
Mr. Davis, the Minneapolis Tribune remarks, from its vantage 
point of pleased Republicanism: 


“One of the La Follette ‘alibis’ is that the mailing lists used 
by Tue Digest are not broadly inclusive of all kinds and groups 
of voting citizenship. Some of the more enthusiastie friends of 
Mr. Davis explain the lop-sided Coolidge vote by saying that 
Republican postmasters are returning as for Coolidge the voting 
cards that are undeliverable for one reason or another. 

“The La Follette alibi might have more respect if it were not 
that in California, where the people are much like the people in 


‘For one thing, the 
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other States, the La Follette vote keeps within hailing distance of 
the Coolidge vote. Also it might count for more if the La 
Follette vote in Wisconsin did not continue to hold first place, 
being more than the combined Coolidge and Davis votes. 

“The Davis alibi, while an exceedingly foolish, not to say an 
insulting one, might be taken more seriously if it were not that 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, 
Davis is several laps ahead of his competitors. 

“An impartial observer would say that the people of Virginia 
are very like the people of West Virginia in intelligence, in the 
postmasters who serve them, in their business activities, and in 
their likelihood of receiving Dicxsrt poll cards, but we find that 
in Virginia Davis has 19,346 votes compared with 11,377 for 
Coolidge, while in West Virginia, Davis’s native State, Coolidge 
has 14,452 votes compared with 11,475 for Davis. 

‘‘Minnesota is in a class with Wisconsin as an agricultural 
and industrial State, or in respect of urban and rural population, 
but Wisconsin gives La Follette four votes for every three it 
gives to Coolidge, while Minnesota gives Coolidge nearly two 
for each one it gives to La Follette. 

“If there ever was a nonpartizan, or omnipartizan, publica- 
tion, THe Lirprary Digest is it. Republican postmasters, 
like others, are bound by certain postal laws, and we doubt if 
there are many besides Senator Wheeler and others of that ilk 
who lean to the presumption that they are crooked because they 
are Republicans.”’ 


CHRISTENSEN WATKINS 
Farmer Proh. 
Labor 
163,254 2,369 © 757 
29,546 222 4 
107,409 5,111 
229,191 64,076 
104,936 8,046 2,807 
120,721 10,350 1,771 
39,911 988 986 
90,515 5,189 
109,856 465 
46,930 38 
534,395 74,747 
511,364 24,703 
227,921 16,981 
185,464 15,511 
456,497 6,409 
87,519 — 
58,961 2,214 
180.626 8,876 
276,691 32.269 
233.450 28,947 
142,994 56,106 
69,277 1,639 
574,924 20,242 
57,372 wee 
119,608 9,600 
9,851 1,864 
62,662 1,234 
258,761 27,385 
46,668 — 
781,238 203,201 
305,447 446 
37,422 8,282 
780,037 57.147 
217,053 25,726 
80,019 9,801 
503,202 70,021 
55,062 
64,170 
35,938 
206,558 
288,767 
56,639 
20,919 
141,670 
84,298 
220,789 
113,422 


: DEBS 
Socialist 


HARDING cox 

Republican Democrat Total 
241,070 
66,803 
183,637 
943,463 
292,053 
364,027 
94,836 
145,681 
154,049 
138,334 
2,090,468 
1,262,398 
894,094 
570,243 
918,711 
126,057 
197,530 
427,264 
990,113 
1,045,388 
730,010 
82,492 
1,331,120 
179.006 
382,653 
27,194 
159,092 
908.638 
105,399 
2,893,672 
538,758 
205,776 
2,019,500 
486,610 
237,007 
1,849,692 
167,386 
66,442 
181,419 
428,655 
411,426 
145,828 
89,905 
230,997 
397,394 
509,942 
705 686 
56,253 


624,992 25,204 
173,248 


229,238 


Kentucky 
Louisiana, 38,538 
136,355 
236,117 
681,153 
762,865 
519,421 

11,576 
727,521 
109,430 
247,498 

15,479 

95,196 


Maryland 
Massachusetts... .. . . 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

Missouri 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 
1,871,167 


1,182,022 
243,831 
143,592 

1,218,215 


109,874 
219,829 


VMONG Sass ones. 
Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


189,408 26,674,171 


9,147,353 919,799 


From a ‘‘Statistical Abstract of the United States,’ for 1922, published by the Department of Commerce 
HOW THE NATION VOTED IN 1920 


With this table in hand the election returns Tuesday night may be fol- 

lowed with an eye to the changes in political opinion which have taken 

place since that time. The electoral vote cast by each State is given in 
the second column of the large table on page 6. 


PROSPECTS OF “A BIG VOTE” 


F 1924 IS TO BE “‘the year of the big vote,” as the various 
organizations and newspapers enlisted in the “get-out- 
_ the-vote”” movement hope, there ought to be some indica- 
tion of it in the preelection registration figures. At the last 
election less than 27,000,000 citizens voted—when 50,000,000 
might have done so—and leaders in the movement against 
“vote slackers’? have been 
looking for a total this time 


> 
of at least 30,000,000. In 
j 
; 


i 


the reports of record regis- 
tration from so many of our 
cities the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot (Dem.) and the Los 
Angeles Express (Rep.) see 
_ proof that the voters are not 
really apathetic at all. The 
: campaign, in the words of 
the Virginia daily, ‘‘may not 
~ rouse the usual popular clam- 
or, but on the basis of the 
; registration record it seems 
- to have aroused a kind of 
1 sober interest, likely to make 
itself manifest in the election 
returns.”’ On the other hand, 
the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) 
and the Washington Post 
. (ind. Rep.) consider the 
- eomparatively small increase 
4 in registration in New York 
3 and elsewhere a sure indica- 
tion that the “get-out-the- 
vote” propaganda is not 
accomplishing much. At any 
_ rate, registration figures form 
the ‘only measure of the 
success of the crusade to be 
had before election, and for 
- that reason they are being 
closely serutinized by the 
political wiseacres. 


Almost everywhere there 
has been a strenuous effort to 
bring out a large registration. 
We ean start with Boston, 
which reports the largest 
registration in its history by 
13 per cent. after strenuous 
efforts to bring it about. 
- Other Massachusetts cities and the rural towns have followed 
suit, until a writer in the Boston Herald comes to the conclusion 
that 80 per cent. of the State’s voters, possibly 85 per cent., will 
probably vote, as against 73 per cent. in 1922, altho the Spring- 
field Republican observes that the State’s principal problem is 
“that presented by registered voters who do not take the trouble 
to go to the polls on Election Day.” In New York City the 
registration, 1,494,150, is a record, an increase of 120,257 over 
1920, a net gain of 8.7 per cent., as compared with the population 
increase of 4.6 per cent. This, remarks The Eagle (Dem.), in 
_ the borough of the city now shown to have the greatest voting 
strength, can hardly be regarded as an evidence of apathy, but 
the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) thinks the figures are disappointing 
to the ‘‘get-out-the-vote’’ propagandists who ‘‘had expected a 
much bigger registration.” The Washington Post is also disap- 
pointed in the New York figures. Such a registration in a city 
of 6,000,000 means that only about half the qualified voters have 
registered, we are told, and that was about the proportion 


ARE YOU A VOTE SLACKER? 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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throughout the whole country that actually voted inthe 1920 
election. Other Eastern cities like Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Jersey City and Philadelphia are proud of record registration. 
Pittsburgh has the second largest in its history. From Baltimore, 
on the other hand, come reports of apathy and of the failure of a 
third of the voters to register. Similar “lack of interest”’ is 
reported by The Tennessean in Nashville. In Ohio, which 
furnished both leading eandi- 
dates in 1920, but was passed 
by this Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Columbus and 
Toledo report record registra- 


year, 


tion but less than the political 
Jeaders had hoped and ex- 
pected; in Dayton the regis- 
tration is 8,000 less than it 
was four years ago, when a 
Dayton man was running for 
President. There is said to 
be ‘‘an amazing registration” 
in Indiana cities, which is 
attributed to the fight over 
the Klan. Chicago breaks 
the record by registering 
more than a million voters. 
Registration records are also 
smashed in Minneapolis, after 
a strenuous get-out-the- 
vote campaign, in which the 
Legion took a 
leading part—with its slogan, 


American 


“No Slacker Voters in Ameri- 
But in Missouri the 
City Star 
that “‘Kansas City fell down 
on registration.” On the 
Pacific Coast the story of 
record-breaking 


ca.” 


Kansas admits 


registration 
Los 
Portland, Tacoma and Spo- 
kane. The Seattle papers 
admit a registration slightly 
below that of 1920, but a’ 
record registration for the 
State of Washington. 


comes from Angeles, 


The credit for the large 
registration in so many Cities” 
is given by a number of 
editors to the work of various 
organizations trying by all 
sorts of methods to bring out a large registration and a big vote 
on election day. The Brooklyn Times suggests that more 
effective than all this campaigning has been the radio, which 
has kept the people alive to the issues of the campaign. The 
Washington Siar emphasizes the effect of the campaign of 
various organizations to get out the women’s vote. In 1920 
more women voters stayed home than men, but this year in 
Vermont, for example, ‘“‘the women, who east apparently only 
30 per cent. of the 1920 Vermont vote, have increased their 
registration to 40 per cent. of the total.” And the conclusion 
is reached that “registration returns for 1922-24, and especially 
for this year, indicate on a whole largely increased activity of 
women in the elections.” 

The duty of American citizens, both men and women, to 
register and vote is still being strongly urged in the daily press. 
Joining in this appeal, the Cleveland News asks pointedly: ‘In 
any other business than government can you imagine a 


or 
<? 


majority of the stockholders letting a minority run things? 
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“NOT A WORD!” TOO FULL 
—Kirby in the New York World. —Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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BRANDED FREEZING PAT 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. —Harding‘in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
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THE CASH-REGISTER CHORUS “YES, MR. MELLON, IT MAKES A FINE FRYING UTENSIL” 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. —Temple in the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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THE CHAMPION OPTIMIST 
—wWarren in the Cleveland News. 
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THE OUTS ALWAYS CLAIM TO BE 
MORE HONEST THAN THE INS 


—MceCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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“ALL THE WATER HE COULD FIND 
WAS IN HIS MOTHER'S PAIL” 
— Warren in the Cleveland News. 


ANOTHER STRAW-VOTE FAVORS COOLIDGE 
—Warren in the Cleveland News. 


NUTTING 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


“WHOA!” 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
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THE “CONSPIRACY” TO MAKE BRYAN 
PRESIDENT 


NDER THE TITLE, ‘‘The Real Democratie Candi- 

| date,” one Republican cartoonist draws Charles W. 

Bryan as a gigantic skull-capped figure looming behind 

the diminishing form of John W. Davis. . Another, under the 

title ‘‘The One Man Who Isn’t Worrying About La Follette’s 

Strength,’ shows him at ease in an armchair dreaming of him- 

self as the next occupant of the White House. Many varia- 

tions on this theme are played by Republican pencils; and a 

leading Republican journal drives home to its readers day after 
day this crisp statement: 


“A vote for La Follette is 
a vote for Bryan. 

‘*A vote for Davis is a vote 
for Bryan. 

“A vote for Coolidge is a 
vote for Coolidge.” 

Are Democrats and La Fol- 
lette Progressives in certain 
sections of the country con- 
spiring, as Chairman William 
M. Butler of the Republican 
National Committee alleges, 
“to deprive the people of the 
right to select their own Presi- 
dent’’? How credible is this 
Republican charge of a con- 
spiracy to ‘‘trade’’ votes in 
certain States so as to prevent 
any candidate from securing 
a majority in the Electoral 
College, in the expectation that 
this election deadlock would be 
followed by a similar deadlock 
in the House and that the Vice- 
Presidential candidate chosen 
by the Senate — presumably 
Mr. Bryan—would automatically become President? This 
conspiracy charge is flatly denied by spokesmen for Mr. Davis 
and Mr. La Follette, and is bitterly denounced in many quarters 
as a Machiavellian scheme to frighten conservative Democrats 
into voting for Mr. Coolidge. Let us hear what evidence Mr. 
Butler ean marshal in support of his dramatic statement, and 
what the others offer in rebuttal. 

A month ago Chairman Butler first made his conspiracy charge 
to a group of newspaper men after a luncheon conference with 
President Coolidge. At that time he said in part: 

‘Personally, I feel that there are four candidates for President: 
Coolidge, Bryan, Davis and La Follette. The evidence of a 
conspiracy between the Democrats and the third party is on the 
surface. It is clearly an effort on the part of the supporters of 
La Follette and some Democratic groups to prevent the election 
on November 4 on the assumption that there will be no election 


by the House and that Governor Bryan may be elected by the 
Senate.” 


Three weeks later he returned to this subject in another state- 
ment to the press. He said: 


‘* There exists in certain sections of the country a conspiracy to 
deprive the people of the right to select their own President. 

“The Democratic Presidential nominee at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, made the bold claim that the third-party eandidates will 
earry six or eight States. He does not name them. But he 
displays his keen interest in such a contingency. 

“Take Minnesota, for example. There Mr. John Lind, for 
many years the leader of the Democratic party in the Northwest, 
elected as Congressman and then Governor on the Democratic 
ticket, and later named as a special envoy to Mexico under a 
Democratic Administration, has come out for the third-party 
nominees. He abandons his own. 


A THRILLER 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 
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‘As far as Idaho there has been an unholy alliance in one of 
the two congressional districts. In the four Colorado districts, 
in six districts in Kansas, four in Nebraska and in more than 
half a dozen districts of Ohio such combinations have been formed 
and this is true to an even greater extent in Indiana. 

‘‘From all parts of the country come reports of similar com- 
binations. They are designed to weld together the Socialist- 
third party and the Democrats. 

‘The aim of both parties is to force the election into Congress.” 


Iowa, writes Charles Michelson in a Des Moines dispatch to 
the Demoeratie New York World, ‘‘may be the pivot on which 
the national election swings”; and in lowa, Mr. Michelson re- 
ports, ‘“‘the big men of the Democratic party are debating the 
advisability, as a matter of 
political strategy, of casting 
as much of their vote as can be 
directed to La Follette,and thus 
saving the State from being in 
the Coolidge column when it 
comes to the Electoral College 
vote.” According to the New 
York Evening Post, which sup- 
ports the Coolidge candidacy, 
“there is a tacit understanding 
everywhere between the Demo- 
erat and the third ticket,” 
while in ‘‘from thirteen to 
fifteen doubtful States, with 
anywhere from 85 to 100 un- 
certain electoral votes, there 
is ‘‘more than a tacit under- 
standing,” to deadlock the 
election and throw it into 
Congress. ‘“Inasense,” writes 
Col. George Harvey in the 
Washington Post, ‘‘Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Davis are as deadly 
rivals for the Presideney as are 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Davis.” 

But emphatie denial of any 
cooperation between the Democrats and the La Follette Progres- 
sives is made by leaders of both sides, reports Mark Sullivan in 
a Washington dispatch to the Republican New York Herald 
Tribune. The charge, Democratic and Progressive managers 
agree, is ‘‘absurd and untrue.’ Mr. Sullivan himself can 
discover ‘‘no evidence of any such move’’; and he writes further: 


“One factor that will work against such cooperation this year 
is the fact that some of the most important leaders of the La 
Follette party have as their purpose the supplanting of the Demo- 
eratic party. They say that if their party is to survive, it can 
only do so through the death of the Democratic party. Their 
theory and their prediction, rather grandiose from a detached 
point of view, is that this country is to have one conservative 
party, which is to be the Republicans, and one Liberal party, 
which they say is to be the La Follette party. 

**One may have his own opinions about this offhand disposi- 
tion of the most venerable party in America, but that is what is 
in the minds of some of the most responsible La Follette leaders. 
I have diseust the point with them, and they say that since the 
death of the Democratic party is their purpose, they would be 
foolish to perpetuate it by cooperating with it now.” 


The conspiracy charge, declares Frank R. Kent in a Chicago 
dispateh to the Democratic Baltimore Sun, is ‘‘bunk’’; and its 


purpose is ‘‘to frighten Democratic business men in the East. 


away from Davis and to Coolidge.” Arguing that ‘“‘there is no 
chance of Mr. Bryan’s selection,” Mr. Kent says: 


‘*Here are the facts: There are in the Senate 50 Republicans, 
43 Democrats, 2 Farm-Labor Senators, and one vacancy. It is 
likely the vacancy will be filled by the eleetion of a Rhode Island 
Republican, and it is not likely there will be any other change in 
the political proportions of the body. A majority is 49. It is 
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ear that to elect Bryan 43 Democrats, 2 Farm-Laborites, and 
4 La Follette Republicans, included in the 50, must vote together. 
“Not more than four of the La Follette Senators could be 


delivered to Bryan, because the fifth is Norris, of Nebraska, who 


hates him. There is doubt, too, whether Ladd, of North Dakota 
—also in the La Follette group—would go along, but, conceding 
that four would, it is plain the defection of a single Democrat 
would knock out the deal. 

“Now, there are among the 43 Democrats at least eight who 
would consider it a calamity for Bryan to be President; whose 
States would support them in refusing to enter a La Follette 
eombination, and who would prefer Dawes. Among these are 
generally listed Senators Bruce, Glass, Underwood and Bayard. 


Tf only one of these men refuses to be 


delivered, Bryan’s’ selection is impossible. 
It is also true any three with the 46 regular 
Republicans could elect Dawes. 

This does not allow for the increase in 
Republican membership by the election, 
but is on the present basis. It thus ought 
to be clear that the chance of Bryan getting 
49 votes out of either this or the next Senate 
are too slim to discuss, even if the La Fol- 
lette forces should be for him. 

“The election may go to the House; it 
never will go to the Senate. That can be 
stated upon the best possible authority. 
This means, of course, that if it does go to 
the House, the La Follette people will join 
either with the 22 Republican delegations to 
support Coolidge, or with the 20 Democratic 
delegations to support Davis. There are 
five States evenly divided to make the 25 
majority, either way.” / 


In such a deal as Mr. Butler alleges, 
where would La Follette come in, ask several 
editors. W. W.Jermane, Washington corre- 
spondent to the independent Seattle Times, 
says in a dispatch to his paper: 


“T happen to know that some of Davis’s 
responsible managers greatly desire to have 
the election thrown into Congress, believing 
that their party will have no chance at the 
polls. They say that if that should happen, 
the election of Davis by the House would be 
almost certain. That belief is based upon 
the well-known conservatism of several 
Eastern States, which either will have no vote 
at all, their delegations being equally di- 
vided between Republicans and Democrats, 
or will vote for Coolidge. 

“Tf it should be seen that Coolidge can 
not win in the House (as he ean not),and 
that the election of Bryan as Vice-Presi-~ 
dent would threaten to throw the country 
into hysteria, these Democratic leaders are 
counting upon being able to persuade the 
delegations from such States as New Jersey 
and one or two in New England, that have 
Republican majorities in the House, to 
switeh over and vote for Davis. Two or 
three changes of that kind would be enough 
‘to insure four years more of safety.’ 

‘‘Another possibility is the election of 
Dawes to be Vice-President, with the aid 
of Senate radical votes. That may happen, 


’ but I know that the Democrats will first try to bring about the 


election of Davis by the House. . If they should fail in that, 
their cake will all be dough, for it seems reasonable that Senate 
radicals should turn to Dawes rather than to Bryan, for the reason 
that they will not want to build up a political party whose destruc- 
tion is a condition precedent to their own ultimate success.” 

- “Congress will elect John W. Davis if there is no choice in the 
Electoral College,” declares Chairman Clem L. Shaver of the 
Democratic National Committee, who characterizes Chairman 
Butler's conspiracy charge as ‘“‘pure bunk”; and Mr. Davis 
himself says: “If Chairman Butler and his friends are as much 
alarmed as they appear to be, they would have it entirely in their 


_ power in the House to make me President.” 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
“OUR NELL” 


Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, widow of 
Gov. William B. Ross, of Wyoming, 
choice of the Democratic convention 
to succeed her late husband as the 
Democratic candidate, 
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WYOMING’S WOMAN CANDIDATE 


MONG OTHER ATTRACTIONS in this year’s three- 
ringed political cireus we have two women candidates 
for Governor—‘‘Ma” Ferguson, of Texas, and Mrs. 

Nellie Tayloe Ross, widow of Wyoming’s Democratic Executive. 
An interesting fact to the Columbus Ohio State Journal is that 
“each woman candidate seeks election to the office that was 
filled formerly by her husband.’”’ The Ku Klux Klan is opposing 
the Texas nominee, we are reminded, but there is no such fight in 
evidence in Wyoming. In fact, notes the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
“‘the nomination by unanimous vote of Mrs. 
Ross by the Democratie convention in 
Casper, Wyoming, is a striking mark of 
esteem for the memory of a good citizen and 
a splendid official, and equally as striking a 
tribute to a good wife and mother.’ Con- 
tinues this Minnesota daily: 


“Mrs. Ross was not a candidate for the 
nomination. The canvassing committee, in 
placing before her the wishes of the party, 
‘strest her understanding of her husband’s 
program and her ability to carry it out, and 
won from her consent to accept the nomina- 
tion if it were given her.” 


“With two women candidates for Governor 
this year, it is reasonable to suppose,” thinks 
the El Paso Times, “that a few years from 
now the nomination of women for important 
executive posts will cause little comment.” 
The campaign that is now being waged in 
Wyoming, according to Arthur Rex Graham, 
staff correspondent of the Consolidated 
Press Association, ‘‘is the most determined 
in the State’s history.” From the capital 
of Wyoming, Mr. Graham writes that— 


“Thirty-four years ago, Wyoming Terri- 
tory felt sufficientiy grown-up to put on the 
long pants of Statehood. The strangely 
assorted group of cowmen, homesteaders, 
prospectors and lawyers who framed her 
progressive laws cudgeled their brains for 
some gesture with which to demonstrate 
their superiority over the baekward and 


decadent East. As a result, ‘votes for 
women’ was written into an American 


State’s Constitution for the first time. To- 
day, Wyoming Democrats are determined to 
blaze still another untraveled trail. 

‘Should Nellie Ross win the November 
election, she will be the first woman Chief 
Executive of a State, regardless of what 
Texas may do about ‘Ma’ Ferguson's 
eandidaey. For ‘Our Nell,’ as they eall her 
here in Cheyenne, would be immediately 
called upon to take up the reins struck from 
her husband’s hands by death, filling his 
unexpired term before beginning her own. 

‘Widely read and well informed as to 
political issues and government problems, Mrs. Ross yet is the 
perfect type of homemaker. She plans to ‘keep house’ for the 
State as she did for William Ross, practising the homely virtues 
of rigid economy, neatness, orderliness and efficiency.” 


Another syndicate, the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
broadeasts the information that— 


“Mrs. Ross is attractive, cultured, gracious, and popular with 
all who know her. She is of old Southern stock—Virginia, 
Tennessee, Missouri—and her culture is that of the South. 

**She was born in St. Joseph, Missouri, where her father was 
engaged in merchandizing. She was educated there and in 
Omaha, where she resided when she married William Ross of 
Tennessee, a briefless barrister, who recently had hung out his 
shingle in Cheyenne, where he was a stranger.” 
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LA FOLLETTE’S ATTACK ON WILSON 


NOTHER SERIOUS LA FOLLETTE CHARGE is that 
A Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, as the 
tool of Wall Street, foreed the United States into a war 
with Germany. In other words, the Progressive candidate for 
the Presidency, in his St. Louis speech of October 14, maintained 
that the United States might have been kept out of the war had 
a policy of genuine and vigorous neutrality been followed. The 
Senator from Wisconsin, according to the St. Louis Star, declared 
. that the United States helped England by protesting against the 
submarine zones set by Germany, but did not protest against the 
mining of the North Sea by England, and*that one was just as 
much a violation of our neutrality as the other. 
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DER RADIO IN DOORN 
—Albert T. Reid for the Bell Syndicate. 


These charges, says a staff correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune at St. Louis, ‘‘ were served up for the delectation 
of a large German-American population’? in and around St. 
Louis. The German vote in Missouri, we are informed by a 
special correspondent of the New York Times, constitutes about 
15 per cent. of the entire vote in the State, and 33 per cent. of the 
vote in St. Louis. Moreover, we are told, practically the entire 
German vote in Missouri will be divided between President 
Coolidge and Senator La Follette in the coming election.” A well- 
known Democratic paper, the Raleigh News and Observer, even 
goes so far as to predict that the German-American vote of the 
entire country may decide the election. 

Before an audience of 10,000 persons, who paid admittance, 
contributed a collection of $2,000 for the Senator’s campaign 
expenses, and applauded frequently, Mr. La Follette said at St. 
Louis, as reported in the press: 


‘“‘When war was declared in Europe in the summer of 1914, 
President Wilson declared for ‘absolute neutrality—neutrality in 
thought, word and deed.’ If this doctrine had been adhered to 
we would never have been drawn into war. 

“Sixty thousand American boys would still be alive. We 
would have no colossal war debt. We would be free from our 
heavy burden of taxation. We would have no problem of earing 
for hundreds of thousands of wounded, diseased and shell- 
shocked veterans. Above all, we should have preserved our 
proud distinction of a nation stedfastly devoted to peace. 

“‘Had the plain principle of international law announced by 


Washington and Jefferson been followed, we would not have 
been called upon to declare war upon any of the belligerent 
nations of Europe. The fatal error came in the failure of 
President Wilson to treat the belligerent nations .of Europe 
alike—the failure to reject the unlawful ‘war zones’ of both 
Germany and Great Britain. . 

‘‘We permitted Great Britain to mine the entire North Sea. 
We permitted her to cut us off entirely from legitimate com- 
merce in food and other non-contraband articles with Germany, 
and to interfere with and restrict our trade with the neutral 
Scandinavian countries. It is true that we protested against 
this denial of our international rights, but we did not insist. 

“We permitted England to stop our shipments of food while 
women and children, old men and other non-combatants were 
suffering in Germany. We permitted our ships consigned to 
neutral ports to be seized and searched by the British Navy. We 
wrote notes of protest to the British Government, but always with 


_ the knowledge that the American Ambassador at the Court of St. 


James’s was making it clear that these protests need not be 
heeded by the British Government. Everything that followed 
was the inevitable consequence of this failure to observe genuine 
and absolute neutrality. 

“Tt is my opinion that our foreign policy of the present time 
is being conducted and controlled by the same forces which were 
responsible for the abandonment and withdrawal of American 
neutrality during the World War. 

“‘T am convineed, I was convinced at the beginning, that we 
abandoned our foreign policy through the influence of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the fiscal agent of the British Empire, who, in the 
early spring of 1917, turned loose the press and the agencies of 
propaganda to drive us into war to save his billions. 

“At the time the credit of the Allies with the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. had been overdrawn to the extent of $400,000,000, 
and $800,000,000 more rapidly maturing, which could only be 
paid by bringing America into the war. The house of Morgan 
could only be saved by being underwritten by the United States. 

“Then came the Treaty of Versailles. The Treaty of Ver- 


-sailles, it was said, would end the war; instead, it is the mother of 


war. 
““Who were Wilson’s close advisers during the making of this 
treaty? Thomas W. Lamont of the firm of Morgan & Co., and 
other affiliated international bankers. The international bankers 
used every influence at their command to force the American 
ratification of this treaty, and thus involve us inextricably in the 
intrigues and wars of Europe for all time to come. Thesame 
forces that controlled the American foreign policy when Lansing 
was Secretary of State, the same forces that plunged us into the 
World War, now dictate the policies of Secretary Hughes.” 


The Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) is moved by this oration to 
indulge in sareasm—at the expense of Mr. La Follette. In the 
Minnesota paper’s ‘‘opinion”’: 


“At last we know why we went to war. We can well imagine 
the scene that took place when the little entertainment was 
plotted. The place, no doubt, was a room in the White House; 
the characters, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Wilson. Tho Mr. La Fol- 
lette has omitted to supply us with the exact dialog, it must 
have run much as follows: 

““Mr. Morgan—Say, Woodrow, how about doing me a bit of 
a favor, eh? 

““Mr. Wilson—Anything within reason. You know me, J. P. 

“Mr. Morgan—Well, it’s nothing of any consequence, really. 
Just a trifle. You see—er—I’m kind of stuck with my debtors 
on the other side. I’m pretty well loaded up and I’m half seared 
that they won’t come through. How about doing a war for me— 
a good little snappy war that’ll straighten things out and make 
my interests safe? 

“Mr. Wilson—No trouble at all, J. P., no trouble at all. 
Consider it settled. What price war do you want? 

‘““Mr. Morgan—Oh, nothing costly. Say a $30,000,000,000 
affair. You know, just enough to clear the air and relieve me 
of my worries. 

“Mr. Wilson—I see. I’ll have thé thing attended to this week.” 


Seriously, declares the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Senator, 
in his speech of October 14, “‘made a special plea to German- 
Americans and other citizens of foreign birth or origin.”” And 
while he was ‘‘warming up in this tirade against J. P. Morgan 
and Co.,”’ we are reminded by a neighboring Missouri paper, the 
St. Joseph News-Press, ‘American subscriptions to the German 
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loan were being greatly over-subseribed.”’ Moreover, declares 
‘The News-Press: 


“‘Senator La Follette has a wrong idea of the American people 
if he thinks that his pacifist talk will get him any votes. He can 
not speak to the Germans of St. Louis without the rest of the 
eountry hearing and understanding his effort to draw votes to his 
eandidacy by rehashing the old pacifist and pro-German 
arguments of 1914, 1915 and 1916. He forgets that the issues 
then raised were finally settled by patriotic American action. 
Mr. La Follette is deceiving himself if he thinks that St. Louis 
people, merely because many of them are of German blood, are 
to be deluded into generally supporting his program of social and 
political upheaval.” : 


The editor of a German-language daily, the Cincinnati Freie 
Press, declares that he does not know ‘‘of Americans of German 
blood who will vote for La Follette because he denounced 
America’s course before and after we entered the war,’’ and the 
“personal opinion”’ of the editor of another German-language 
daily, the St. Louis Westliche Post, is that ‘‘La Follette over- 
reached himself’ in his St. Louis speech, and ‘‘made votes for 

Coolidge.” “La Follette is mistaken in believing that he can 
capitalize his anti-war record,’”’ agrees the neighboring Kansas 
City Star. “But this is the La Follette kind of campaign,” 
remarks the Milwaukee Journal, published in the chief city of the 
Senator’s own State. ‘‘Anything that suits his purpose of the 
moment may be said to the voters.’”’ At the same time, however, 
he is ‘‘challenging the united opposition of all Americans who 
served in the military forces or helped in any way to win the 
war,’ believes the Cleveland News. 

To the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, itis Mr. La Follette’s ‘‘ attack 
on foreign policies that deserves serious attention,’’ and the New 
York Herald Tribune, recollecting that ‘‘ while 60,000 American 
boys were dying in France, Senator La Follette did nothing to 
help them or his country in her hour of peril,’’ is confident that 
the Senator ‘‘gravely misjudges the sentiment of Americans of 
German birth or ancestry who did, not hang back when their 
country called.” As for the charge that President Wilson did 
not treat England and Germany alike in protesting about war 
zones and other matters, the Boston Post says: 


“Faney treating like the other nations the one and the only 
one that sunk American merchantmen without warning; that 
murdered American women and children on the passenger 
steamer of another country, and that plotted in Mexico for an 
invasion of the southern portion of the United States. And this 
man thinks that Germany and nations friendly to us should have 
been treated ‘alike.’”’ 


In defending the man who ean not be here to speak for him- 
self, the Baltimore Sun asks us to remember that— 


“From the very outset of Great Britain’s policy in the naval 
war zone, President Wilson protested the search and seizure of 
American ships and cargoes as vigorously as it was possible to 
protest short of registering a formal declaration of war. Scores 
of such protests in respect to individual infringements were 
pending at the time that Germany, retaliating against the 
British policy, launched her campaign of unrestricted submarine 
warfare. To pretend that from that time on the grievances of 
Ameriea against England on the one hand and Germany on the 
other were on an equal footing is to defend the impossible 

doctrine that Germany’s slaughter of innocent American lives 
was on a parity with England’s damage to American cargoes. 

‘Woodrow Wilson showed his sincere desire for peace when 
the Lusitania was sunk. He refused to go to war then, tho 
publie sentiment plainly favored doing so. Through many 
‘months he held back, yielding only when his own sense of what 
national honor demanded and popular feeling sanctioned left 
no other course open. ,This course met the bitter disapproval 
of Senator La Follette at the time, and he denounced it publicly 
and violently. His countrymen may now admire him for having 
the courage of his convictions, but aside from those who sympa- 


 thized with his attitude it is much to be doubted if he will 


convince others that the honor, dignity and welfare of the nation 
would have been better protected had they been in his keeping 


in those trying days than in the keeping of Woodrow Wilson.” 
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Michigan’s only German-language daily, the Detroit Abend- 
post, however, is sure that ‘‘most American citizens of German 
descent in Michigan would be in favor of La Follette,’’ regardless 
of his attitude as set forth in his St. Louis speech, because of 
“his true American ideals, his ability, sincerity, and courage.” 
The editor of the St. Louis Arbeiier Zeitung does not believe 
Senator La Follette lost votes because of his St. Louis speech. 
Says this German-language daily: 


“At the bottom the Germans here, and most of the Germans 
in the country, are progressives. Among the early settlers here 
were men who took part in the ’48 revolution in Germany. They 


Corey 


CAN HE CARRY IT? 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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were progressive and their descendants have followed in their 
footsteps. 

‘* Another impelling force behind the German sentiment for La 
Follette—and there is no use attempting to conceal it—is 
eratitude for the stand he took during the war, and a desire for 
revenge, if you please, to get even with those who dragged this 
country into the war and gave us such a rough deal while the 
struggle was in progress.” 


The Omaha Tribune, another German-language daily, makes 
this comment: 


‘Quite a large number of Americans of German blood will vote 
for La Follette to show him their thanks and appreciation for 
trying to prevent America to enter the World War. With him, 
they feared disastrous results for America, and they, with him, 
were made the object of terrific persecution even on the part of 
some of their best friends. Their fears in regard to the economic, 
social, and political consequences of the war having come true, 
particularly as far as they concern the West and the burdens of 
taxation, correspondingly oppressive, they now regard La 
Follette as a kind of prophet whom they believe they are in duty 
bound to follow, no matter what he proposes. Many of these 
voters are guided by sentiment rather than by their former keen 
political judgment. La Follette has put theny in a kind of 
trance which seems to have impaired their faculty of thinking, a 
faculty which before the present political chaos was their greatest 
attribute. However, their second sober thought has already 
greatly asserted itself, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will bring them to the cémplete realization that duty to their 
country demands that campaign issues must be decided by their 
mind, and only with this one view—of maintaining the time- 
honored principles of this country—priceless principles upon which 
rest the future security of America.” 
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LOOKING INTO THE CAMPAIGN “BARRELS” nowhere near the sum which the third party expected to dcies 


Eastern editor, in the ‘‘enormous slush fund’? which 

Senator La Follette declared at Scranton early in Octo- 
ber the Republican National Committee was raising to ‘‘buy the 
election in doubtful States.” For, points out the Republican 
Columbus Ohio State Journal, “neither party is burdened with 
funds this year.’’ The Wisconsin Senator’s demand for a 
searching investigation of the Republican war chest, nevertheless, 
was immediately acted upon by Senator Borah, chairman of the 
special Senate committee investigating campaign funds, with the 
result, notes Clinton W. Gilbert in the New York Evening Post 
(Ind.), that ‘‘the charge fell 
flat.’ This accusation was 
“merely a large and irides- 
eent bubble, and it has been 


[oe WAS MORE SLUSH THAN FUND, thinks an 


‘ AHA! 


serves the Minneapolis Journal 
(Ind. Rep.). ‘‘So far, ”’ adds the 
Chicago Post (Ind.), ‘the in- 
vestigators have found noth- 
ing worthy of the name of 
evidence indicating corruption 
in the financial affairs of any 
of the three parties.’’ There- 
fore, maintains the indepen- 
dent Detroit News: 


“One is apt to take Senator 
La Follette’s accusation with 
several grains of salt, and 
demand further evidence, first, 
that the amount is as large as 
has been stated; second, that it 
is to be used for a corrupt 
purpose. And if these things 
can not be shown before elec- 
tion, there remains a third 
point to be proved after 
election—that the money was 
used for corrupting voters.” 


At the Chicago and Wash- 
ington hearings of the Borah committee, where the treasurers 
or managers of the three parties testified, it was brought out 
that up to October 21 some 72,000 of Senator La Follette’s fol- 
lowers had contributed $190,535 for the use of the independent 
national campaign organization. Up to this time approximately 
17,000 contributors had furnished the Republican campaign 
ehest with $1,714,317. On October 23 the Democratic director 
of finance reported a fund of $572,600, and a few days later the 
Republican fund was reported to be approaching the $3,000,000 
mark. Donations of Republicans ranged from $1 to $25,000, 
we are told, while the highest individual campaign gift from a 
Democrat was $25,000. 

Four years ago, recalls the New York World (Ind. Dem.), the 
Republican national organization spent $8,100,739, while Demo- 
cratic expenditures amounted to $2,237,770. However, the 
present campaign, thinks the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), will 
go down in history as a-‘‘poor, but honest”? one. Furthermore, 
“unless the charge of corruption is proved, the effort to besmirch 
the honesty of the electorate is likely to result disastrously to those 
who brought it,” predicts the independent Washington Star. 

Instead of the huge slush fund which Mr. La Follette said 
would be uncovered, the political parties are shown to be ‘“‘as 
poor as the conventional church mouse,”’ observes the indepen- 
dent New Haven Journal-Courier, and it goes on: 


“The Republicans have a much larger fund than either of the 
two other parties, as might have been expected since it has a 
larger and more well-to-do class to draw from, but it approaches 


STIMULANTS ¢ 


burst by the touch of fact,” ob- reed 


HAVING LIVED WITH HER OVER THIRTY YEARS 
IT’S STRANGE BOB DIDN’T DISCOVER THIS SOONER 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


from organized labor alone. 

‘Elections in this country to-day are, generally speaking, 
conducted with commendable scrupulousness by all parties. The 
publicity which surrounds contributions acts automatically to 
limit them to amounts which arouse little or no suspicion. The 
result is that, with less money to command, greater economies 
have been introduced into political management.” 


In the opinion of the Republican Minneapolis Tribune: 


-“The Borah committee, however zealous it may be in 
its inquiry, will not discover even approximately what this 
campaign will cost the several parties. 

‘‘There are State and local political organizations in great 
numbers which, while they 
work to the same general end 
as the national committees, 
are not answerable to them for 
all that they do or all that they 
spend. Will Senator Borah’s 
committee be able to ascertain 
how much the membership of 
the big labor organizations 
that are behind the La Follette 
candidacy spends to promote 
that candidacy? Probably 
not. Willit be able to find out 
how much the adherents of any 
of the three Presidential parties 
in Minneapolis spend in one 
way and another? It will not. 

“Presumably the committee 
will be informed in detail what 
are the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the national campaign 
organizations as such. But 
what about Senatorial, Con- 
gressional, State and _ local 
campaigns, and their inevitable 
interweaving with Presidential 
eampaigns for mutual promo- 
tion of party candidacies?” 


NO pgs 


The Progressive candidate 
for President, thinks the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch (Dem.), 
‘should have taken warning 
from the effect of a similar charge by the Democratic candidate in 
1920.” Moreover, asserts the independent Detroit Free Press, as a 
plaintiff ‘‘he should enter court with clean hands.” As a matter 
of fact, the La Follette committee is charged by the Democratic 
Montgomery Advertiser with making a blanket offer to the 
foreign-language newspapers of the United States to give them 
fifty per cent. of all money raised through advertisements in 
these papers. To this Alabama paper the “‘fifty-fifty’’ scheme 
‘is more reprehensible and less patriotic than those of any other 
campaign committee.” 

The Danville (Va.) Register (Ind. Dem.), however, insists that 
more than $3,000,000 will be collected by the Republicans before 
the campaign closes, and that “the bulk of this will come from 
corporations and individuals who expect benefits from a Republi- 
ean Congress and administration.’’ It is the industries which 
benefit by the Fordney-MeCumber tariff, avers Frank P. Walsh, 
Mr. La Follette’s legal representative before the Borah com- 
mittee, ‘that appear to be most anxious to elect Mr. Coolidge 
and the other Republican candidates.” The textile trades already 
have called upon the industry as a whole to contribute.” As 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Ind. Dem.) puts it: 

‘Tf La Follette has failed to draw blood with his slush-fund aeeu- 
sations, he has not failed to draw advantage. With 72,000 contrib- 
utors to the Republicans’ 17,000, the La Follette organization has 
succeeded in collecting only 11 per cent. of the amount collected by 
the Republicans. Insofar as rough arithmetical averages can fix 
a party’s social and economic rank, these figures speak eloquently 


in favor of the La Follette contention that his Progressives are 
fighting the cause of the underprivileged and underpursed.” 


ER severe fund is the campaign purse of another part ¥.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


_Awnp so—Senator Smith W. Brookhart’s middle 
_ “Wildman.”—Columbia Record. 


Tue worst thing about the itch for office is that election may 
make it settle in the palms.— Macon News. 


name is 


j 


Tue Prince of Wales was given a Ford while here. 


; : ‘ ‘ He never 
will forget his visit to Detroit.— Detroit News. 


WHEN you can force your enemy to lend you money, you may 

boast of being as efficient 

asthe Germans.—Colwm- 
bia Record. 


No one can deny the 
world is progressing: An 
ex-President of Nica- 
ragua is still alive-—De- 
troit News. 
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_ . Txere are doubtful 
_ States; and for that mat- 
ter, of course, there are 


doubtful candidates. — 


Detroit News. 


Many women have 
found more pleasure in 
fighting for the ballot 
than in fighting with it. 
— Boston Herald. 
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; STRAW-VOTES continue 

_ ‘to indicate that Coolidge 

and Davis are as far 
apart as the polls— New 


York Herald Tribune. 
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Tue scientist who dis- 
covers the human face is 
growing longer has been 
looking at campaign man- 
agers.— Detroit News. 


Wuy shouldn’t this 
country be the most pros- 
perous on earth when it is 
saved regularly every four 
years?— Detroit News. 
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“G. O. P. managers 
remain calm over slush- 
fundallegations’—H ead- 
line. Calm and, no 
doubt, colleeted.—Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot. 


PRESIDENT CooLipGE 
has endorsed Forget-Me- 
Not Day, and it is understood he’s in favor of having it on the 
fourth of November.—Philadelphia North American. 


_ Bret Boran’s position always has been that any time the 
party is willing to come back and behave itself, it will be forgiven. 
—Detroit News. 


Ir a political campaign can’t convince William J. Bryan that 
men are closely related to monkeys, nothing can convince him.— 
Columbia Record. ; 


Coox1nG utensils and tableware on the ZR-3 are all aluminum, 
We'll have to build a higher tariff wall for these airships, won't 
we?—Brooklyn Eagle. 


WELL, our thoughtful and deliberate President has made up 
his mind about the Red Cross, anyway, indorsing it by name in 
the most fearless and unequivocal terms.— Columbus Ohio State 
- Journal. b’ 


_ Whrrx the report that a new coast-defense gun hurls a ton of 
_ metal twenty-eight miles to sea, the problem of what to do with 
disearded safety-razor blades appears to be nearing a solution.— 


Detroit News. 


- 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


AT THE ROOT OF IT ALL! 


Caxyin Coo.tpen is one candidate whom it is impossible to 
misquote.—Columbia Record. 


Even the drys do not object this year to getting out the full 
vote.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Jupaine from Tre Lirerary Dicesr poll, Cal won't have any 
walk-away in Cal.—Superior (Wis.) Times. . 


Tue citizen who neglects to vote-but continues to holler is 
only another backseat driver.—Detroii*News. 


Ir you think the idea of self-determination. didn’t take hold. 
; study modern children, 
— Associated Editors (Chi- 
cago). 


Tue transatlantic flight 
of the ZR-3 leaves the 
naval programs of all the 
nations up in the air.— 
Philadelphia North Amer- 


ican, 


JAMES Cox has been 
heard of so little in the 
campaign that one gets 
the impression he is the 
candidate again.— Detroit 
News. 


Tunas would be bet- 
ter if, when the nations 


) cpr Og Mec = stack their arms, the 
3 ME = hi ae diplomats wouldn’t stack 
ial l ts | their cards. — Columbia 

Record. 


Democrats have Sha- 
ver, the G. O. P. has 
Gillett, but the up-to- 
date third party has the 
Bob.—Philadelphia North 
American. 


Somsé people imagine 
they are being sym- 
pathetic when really they 
are only being inquis- 
itive.— Springfield Tlli- 
nois State Journal. 


Tue price of cranber- 
ries for Thanksgiving is 
said to be down this year 
to a point where every- 
body will be able to have 
one.— Detroit News. 
—Brewerton in the Atlanta Journal, 

SoMETHING else this 
country needs is a dis- 
armament movement aimed at the one-hand driver who shares 
the front seat with a eutie.— Detroit News. 


TueRE is significance in the story that Joseph had a coat of 
many colors, He became, later, the greatest politician in Egypt. 
—Columbia Record. 


ConSsIDERING the fact that one is born every minute, Luther 
Burbank seems to be wasting his time producing prunes.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


Even the most alert news-reel photographers have not as 
yet. succeeded in photographing William Jennings Bryan in the 
act of making a speech for Davis.—New York Herald Tribune. 


Wuere the oil-wells are located that are producing too much 
gasoline is always a great mystery to people with a valiseful of 
phony stoek.—Detroit News. 


‘Tue G. O. P. devours the straw vote news— 
Which tastes like more with every single bite— 
And, smacking lips, this policy pursues: 
Let good Digest-ion wait on appetite. 
—Philadelphia North American. 


N ~- COMMENT 


NEW LIGHT ON THE 


PART FROM THE IMPORTANCE of a struggle for 
possession of Shanghai, China’s present civil war prob- 
ably would not be more noticed than the little wars of 

the past few years in various provinces, we are told by some 
foreign editors in Japan, who e¢all sharp attention to the fact 
that the position of the foreign population and foreign interests 
This state of affairs is said to be such that 
the foreign residents and investors and their Governments are 
“almost compelled to revise their attitude toward China and 
the Chinese.”” As the Kobe Japan Weekly Chronicle sees it, the 


2 


in China is eritical. 


THE MILITARY TIGER IS ABROAD 
—The North China Herald (Shanghai). 


reason for this condition is that it is impossible to look to any 
central authority as ruling China and accepting responsibility 
What is called the 
Peking Government, says this weekly tartly, does not function 
at Peking, but at Loyang, in Honan, the headquarters of Marshal 
Wu Pei-Fu, and it is further related that; 


-for what may happen to foreign interests. 


“At Peking there is a parliament which has no legal authority 
and which is openly corrupt, a President who was elected by 
wholesale bribery of the members of Parliament, the President's 
Ministers, who seem to be unable to operate unless they also will 
bribe the parliamentarians—and the foreign legations. 

‘“What is to be done? We have no panacea. But would it 
not be well if the diplomats and their home Governments 
realized something of the facts—realized that in relying on the 
Peking Government they are relying on something as unsub- 
stantial as a specter? To appeal to Peking to protect foreigners 
and their interests is like taking a feather pillow to ward off a 
Zeppelin bomb. If the Powers would stop doing such silly 
things, they would see more sensible ways of acting. Some 
foreigners in China advocate a grand renewal of the gun-boat 
policy. We have stated objections to that theory from time to 
time. Apart from doing more sensible things from day to day, 
the Powers might do well to redeem their promise given at the 
Washington Conference to arrange an international commission 
on the question of the position of foreigners in China.” 


CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 


Meanwhile Shanghai Associated Press dispatches advise us 
that the new Chinese administrators, who are ruling Shanghai 
for the Peking Government as a result of the defeat of the 
Chekiang forces there, are working in conjunction with the 
foreign authorities, confident that they will be able to avert dis- 
turbances incident to the change in local government. But we 
read further that the Chinese sections of Shanghai, being over- 
run with armed soldiers, cause new concern to the authorities 
of the foreign settlements, lest some serious disorder occur. Yet 
later information announced the arrival of Marshal Chi Hsich- 
Yuan, Military Governor of Kiangsu Province at 
Shanghai, to arrange for the final rehabilitation of 
the Shanghai district. These dispatches relate then 
that the defeated army is being distributed around to 
swell the forces of other provinces, including the 
armies they have recently been fighting: 


“The announcement also stated that Marshal 
Chi would complete the disposal of the defeated 
Chekiang troops, who have been camping about the 
city, fed by Shanghai merchants. 

“Tt is understood that 3,000 Chekiang men are 
joining the Hupeh Provincial General, Chang Jun- 
Ming, who has been ordered northward to reinforce 
the Central Government troops. Others are said 
to be joining Sun Chuan-Fang, Tuchun. of Fukien 
Province, and the Kiangsu General, Bei Bao-Shan, 
who to-day becomes Military Commander of 
Shanghai, succeeding Ho Feng-Lin, who fled to 
Japan after the fall of the city.” 


According to Chinwangtao dispatches, after a 
fierce battle on the Shanhaikwan front, Peking | 
troops succeeded in repulsing a series of attacks 
by the forces of Chang Tso-Lin and we read: 


“Wu Pei-Fu’s forces remained on the defensive 
about Chiumen, where reinforcements arrived to 
participate in an enveloping movement. Reports 
from Jehol say that Feng Yuh-Siang’s ‘Ironsides’ 
are making progress against the Manchurians near 
Liangehienfeng. 

“Four bombs dropt by Chang's airmen fell within seventy 
yards of the British submarine J-?3 yesterday. Naval craft 
of the government forces continued to bombard Chang’s line 
north of Shanhaikwan, but the shore-lines of thé respective 
armies remained unchanged.” 


But despite the optimistic reports received from Peking, say 
Tientsin dispatches, Japanese news sources relate that the 
fighting in the neighborhood of Shanhaikwan has been advan- 
tageous to the Manchurians and the position of the Central 
Government soldiers is so unsatisfactory that Wu Pei-Fu had 
proposed to his generals a withdrawal toward I[wanshow. 

While civil war rages in the north of China, Canton press corre- 
spondents have been telling us of conflicts in that city between 
the Volunteers, forces of the merchants, who seem to be formed 
on the Fascist model, and the so-called Red soldiers of Sun Yat- 
sen. A New York Times correspondent at Hongkong cables 
that— 


“Fifty Indian troops have been sent to Canton to strengthen 
the Shameen defenses, partly owing to the fear that Chinese 
soldiers will attempt to raid the warehouses, where great quanti- 
ties of valuables belonging to refugees are stored, valued at 
$150,000,000. 

“No fighting is reported, except a clash between the Yunnanese 


a 


er 


_Cantenese of the better opportunities for loot which 
the Yunnanese had in the damaged parts of the city. 


of these have been executed by the Cantonese 


—— er © ieee ee el 


‘close sooner if Chekiang were defeated, remarked 


" 


d Cantonese arising out of envy on the part of the 


_ “Sun Yat-sen has ordered the arrest of Volunteer 
leaders. Two of the wealthiest and most influential 


General Li Fukum, who, it is reported, first in- 
vited them to dinner. 

“Business in the greater part of Canton is at a 
standstill. Owing to losses there have been a 
number of suicides, including that of a comprador 
of a well-known foreign firm.” 


The defeat of the Chekiang Army at Shanghai 
lends interest to the speculations of a Shanghai 
vernacular paper on just that eventuality. A few 
people believe that the war might be brought to a 


the Shanghai Hsin Shen Pao, but it assures us that 
they are sadly mistaken, and adds: 


“These people think that, as Chekiang has only 
Chekiang and Shanghai, its defeat will end the 
war; while Kiangsu has the support of Fukien, 
Kiangsi, Anhwei and Gen. Wu Pei-Fu, whose rein- 
forcements may prolong the war, in case of Gen- 
eral Chi’s defeat. They are seemingly right, but 
they forget that Chekiang has the support of Canton 
in the southwest and Fengtien in the northeast. 
The latter has long cherished the intention of send- 
ing troops inside the Great Wall, and the former is also organizing 
an anti-North expedition. If Fengtien takes action, Gen. Wu 
Pei-Fu’s forces can not move southward; and if Canton’s anti- 


‘North expedition sets out, Fukien, Kiangsi and Anhwei have to 


keep their troops for self-defense. Thus, with Chekiang in the 
middle and Canton and Fengtien from the South and North 
resnectively, simultaneous action will settle the general situation. 

“Tf, unfortunately, Chekiang should suffer defeat, both Canton. 
and Fengtien will come to General Lu’s help, Canton invading 
the Yangtze Valley and Fengtien the Hwang Ho Valley. When 
war spreads throughout the country, Kiangsu and Chekiang 
will enter another armed conflict. This is the situation as we 
see it. In case of a Chekiang victory, fighting will be carried 
beyond the two provinces, and Kiangsu and Chekiang will get 
out of the war zone. In ease of a Kiangsu victory, those who 
uphold righteousness will rise, and it will take more time before 
the two provinces can enjoy peace again.” 


Among the Japanese press, the Tokyo’ Miyako points out that 
the persons who suffer most from civil disturbance in China are 


GERMAN SATIRE 


“Chinese unrest, or fine prospects for munitions manufacturers.” 
—Lachen Links (Berlin). 


FirEMAN Sam (looking on the ruinous state of China): ““Why on earth didn't we 
induce him to use our hose?’’ 

FIREMAN JoHN: “‘Because we were a pair of idiots . . 
suffer for it.’’ 


’ The Literary Digest for November 1, 1924 19 
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A SHANGHAL- IDEA 


and now we've got to 


—The Sunday Times (Shanghai). 


the Chinese, altho Japan is not free from losses in an indirect 
The damage inflicted on Western nations and on the 
United States it considers to be comparatively slight. 
while, it relates that: 


way. 


Mean- 


‘“‘Chinese papers say unanimously that the war has nothing 
to do with the general people of that country, and that it is a 
personal battle between Chinese military factions. If the war 
be stopt at an early date, the delight of the Chinese will be great. 

‘China has long been in a disorderly state. It is not only the 
Chinese who have been perplexed, but other nations also. The 
Chinese as well as other nations may be willing to endure the 
losses resulting from the disorder, if it is possible that any great 
statesman of China should successfully pacify the nation and 
bring all China under his sway. But, alas! There is no states- 
man. in China fit for such a stupendous task. Marshal Wu Pei- 
Fu may be an able general, but he is not a statesman. Marshal 
Chang Tso-Lin sprang from low origin. He was formerly a 
leader of mounted bandits. Tuan Chi-Jui will come into power 
if the anti-Chihli cliques be victorious. However, since his 
defeat in the last struggle with the Chihli clique 
he has had no army of his own, and he is not in a 
position to unify China, tho he is popular. 

“Dr. Sun Yat-sen appears to be an unusually 
great man, for he has never been daunted, despite 
his repeated defeats, but he is a statesman of paci- 
fism and of the principle of humanity. It is con- 
tradictory that he intends to unify China with 
military strength. Even if he intended to unify 
China with military ‘strength, he has not a large 
enough army to fight experienced and powerful 
generals, and, accordingly, the unification of China 
by Dr. Sun is out of consideration. The Chinese 
must be patient and enduring till peace comes by 
natural accord. The belligerent cliques are advised 
to make peace at an early date. The earlier the 
better for the interest of China.” 


The Osaka Mainichi reminds us that Japan and 
other Powers have unanimously declared for non- 
intervention, and it adds: 


“They are quite justified in doing so, for their 
duty ealls upon them to do so. However, if the 
policy of non-intervention be discredited, or if it has 
no dignity, or if it is a means of deceit to veil the 
ineapability of the diplomatic authorities, or if it is 
feared that such a policy will bring injury to the 
interest of this country, we can not assume an 
attitude of indifference. We are of the opinion that 
the poliey of non-intervention must be authoritative 
to all appearances.” 


20 The Literary Digest for November 1, 1924 


BRITONS URGED TO TRADE AMONG 
THEMSELVES 


ROTECTIVE TARIFFS may help the United States to 
keep out unequal trade competitors, it is said by some 
British editors, but the best kind of protection for British 
trade is for business men to confine their business to dealings 
within the Empire on which the sun neyer sets. This suggestion 
is repeatedly heard in various publications in England and 


a a 
A CANADIAN SUGGESTION 
“Turn around and look the other way, John."’ 
—The Star (Montreal). 


throughout the Dominions, so that it becomes of immediate 


interest to American readers, especially as lately Premier 


Massey_of New Zealand has given official voice to the idea. In 
for so doing, the Auckland Weekly News 
declares that in the promulgation of this principle there is no 


commending him 


antipathy to other peoples nor any desire to hamper friendly 
At the same time this weekly insists 
that the first duty of every loyal Britisher is to strengthen the 


intercourse with them. 


bonds within the Empire, and it adds: 


‘*He will reasonably endeavor to make his own nation strong, 
that it may contribute a virile share to the international coop- 
eration so forcefully advocated in these days at Geneva. The 
facts, as Mr. Massey puts them, are provocative of serious 
thought. The Empire has waste spaces, unoccupied Jands, 
undeveloped resources. Foreign competition is likely to in- 
crease very rapidly. Already it is making a notable bid for 
universal trade. British capital, as in the instance of the Argen- 
tine, is being employed to elbow the Dominions out of the 
British market. A little thought upon sueh facts impresses our 
national duty. There is a need for the fuller development of 
the Empire’s productivity, for the occupying of British territory 
overseas by British folk, and for the devotion of British capital 
in industrial and commercial enterprises within the Empire.” 

The free-trader never wearies of reiterating that the United 
Kingdom must import vast stores of foodstuffs and raw materials 
in exchange for exported manufactures, we are reminded, and 
this weekly concedes that the contention is incontestibly sound. 
Sut it holds that it is not true that such an exchange must needs 
be made with foreign countries, because— 


‘*With improvements in the world’s communication and trans- 
port, the distances that once separated the Empire's scattered 
territories have marvelously dwindled, and the possibility of so 


vast a domain, spreading into all latitudes and having natural 
resources in infinite variety, being self-supporting is no mere 
rhetorical fancy. It is a very practical ereed. Preference, in 
its broadest sense, is suited to be the great Imperial watehword— 
a preference of British folk to dwell on British soil, of British 
capitalists for British investments, and of British buyers and 
sellers to deal with each other. To give this wholesome senti- 
ment practical shape, translating it into the terms of migration 
and finance and commerce, is an urgent task for Imperial states- 
men and a dominating interest for every Britisher who realizes 
what he owes to the Empire.” 


CALLES IN COMMAND OF MEXICO 


IS BITTEREST OPPONENTS conceded the election 

of Gen. Plutareo Elias Calles to the Presidency of 

Mexico long before the votes were cast, it appears, but 

in the Mexican press the comment is still largely hostile over the 
results of the contest which took place in July, tho the official 
figures were not published until lately. These show that General 
Calles polled a total of 1,340,634 votes against 252,599 received 
by his competitor, Gen. Angel Flores, who was the candidate of 
Tho there is said to be little 
likelihood of another armed upheaval, which is condemned in the 
very thought by all parties alike, there are conflicting reports on 
the attitude the defeated party will take. They allege that fraud 
and illegal pressure were employed by the Agrarians and their 
sympathizers in order to insure the election of General Calles. 
In addition to eriticism of the President by adverse newspapers, 
we learn from the press of Mexico City that the Congress is also 
the object of denunciation, and is deseribed as being made up of 


the more conservative classes. 


extremists who are accused of being ignorant of the fundamentals 


of democratic government. Thus The Excelsior remarks: 


“AND THERE THE TREASURE LIES!” 


—The Daily Express (London), 


“The progressive decline we have witnessed in the quality of 
Congress originates in our eternal ¢ivil wars, which instead of 
elevating the people, has perverted them. The more popular 
the election, the more inadequate will the candidate be, since 
crowds, and ignorant crowds at that, always choose the worst 
candidate. In 1912, all tendencies were represented in Congress, 
To-day, with the exception of three or four sympathizers of 
Flores, all the Congressmen are ‘Callistas.’ Anybody not 
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‘ously radical would constantly be in mortal danger, which 
‘to show that these so-called representatives of the people 
mothing of the sort. Millions of Mexicans are either in- 
fferent or_actively hostile to their demagogic extremes.” 


F It would seem that this discontent with Congress is shared 
by some journals in the lesser cities, such as Guadalajara, where 
El Informador says: 

_ “The basis of the evils of our electoral system is the right to 
yote actually enjoyed and exercised by the illiterate. Civie 
tights should be denied 
to all who do not know 
how to use them, since 
a are mere toys in 
the hands of skilful pol- 
iticians. As no signature 
or identification is re- 
quired from the voters, 
ballots are easily falsified. 
Tf voters were able to 
write, tampering wouid 
‘be promptly traced. By 
a reduction in the num- 
ber of voters, we would 
‘obtain a conscientious 
election, and not an 
irresponsible one, as we 
have to-day.” 


. 


Great uncertainty is 
teported to prevail in 
financial circles in Mex- 
ico in regard to the policy 
that General Calles will 
follow on private owner- 
ship and investments, 
since his supporters are 
known as close friends 
of the Russian extrem- 
ists. Certain elements 
think that he will be 
obliged to soften. the 


Kadel & Herbert photograph 


with alarm his visit to 
Europe, where he is re- 
ported to have ealled 
on the Soviet leaders 
and the Labor heads of the principal continental countries. 
4 According to Ei Universal, the present discontent is due to the 
b. of seeing the continuance of the methods used by the 
Obregon Administration, especially as far as taxation is con- 
Gerned. This paper condemns the new income tax law, which has 
ised a storm of criticism, and says frankly: 


“Tf it is true that Governments are only representatives of the 
ple, the income tax must be eliminated at once. Our Govern- 
ent is not supposed to be a paternalistic Government. It is in- 
admissible that a system born from the struggle against tyran- 
lical paternalism so despises public opinion as to impose laws 
t+ the people rejeét unanimously. The income-tax system 
y be admirable. It may be the most scientific and modern 
ethod of taxation. It may have given splendid results in other 
ands. But the Mexican people do not like it. They lack 
paration and knowledge to accept it willingly. The essential 
stor in successful taxation is the psychological one, and in this 
ase it is sadly lacking. We have been told the Government 
ll change some of the most obnoxious features of this law. 
it does, it will be only a palliative. What it should do is to 
ive up the income-tax plan altogether, since this is the impera- 
e demand of the country.” 
Meanwhile press dispatches from Mexico City relate that the 
mber of Commerce of Puebla has requested various Chambers 
Commerce in the Mexican Republic to join in a formal protest 
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with Dr. Will, Germany's new envoy to Mexico, who is the first at the left. 


is President Calles, then the German Foreign Minister, Dr. 
the host, and the German Chancellor, Dr. Marx, is last at the right. 


against the expulsion of eight merchants of the City of Puebla 
who had refused to pay the income tax. This Chamber also 
informed the Federal Stamp Office, we are told, that it had been 
agreed that if an embargo was declared against the first business 
house refusing to pay the income tax, all business houses would 
immediately close. 

Relief from the financial erisis throttling the country is 
expected to come from the new loan of $50,000,000 recently con- 
tracted through J. L. Arlitt, of Austin, Texas, which, according 
to press reports, will have 
as security the produc- 
But this 


other loans 


tion tax on oil. 
as well as 
may encounter trouble 
if the extremist plans of 
Calles’ followers are car- 
ried out, according to The 
Omega of Mexico City, 
condemns 
the “excesses 
committed by the Social- 


which ener- 


getically 


ist elements,”’ and asks 


for Justice without mine- 


ing words when it says; 


“We must declare in 
loud tones that the Mexi- 
can nation is not made 
up only of murderers and 
thieves, and our Govern- 
ment, however blind and 
desirous of satisfying 
everybody, can not be- 
come a party to all these 
erimes. What happens 
is that justice is subser- 
vient to polities, and that 
the immorality of our 
tribunals has reached an 
unprecedented degree. 
We must state with utter 


violent means advocated frankness that the Ex- 
i. < ; THEN MEXICO'S ESIDENT VISITE tTERMANY Pe 

Boring his Nab chy WHEN MEXICO'S PRESIDENT VISITED GERMANY ecutive is the humble 
5 es A After a luncheon party which may have important consequences in Mexico, that servant of degraded pol- 
campaign. Others view country’s newly elected President, Gen Plutarco Elias Calles, was photographed ities. This is proven by 


Next 
Stresemann, who was 


countless facts, and ad- 
mitted by some of the 
government leaders in 
Congress.” 


On the other hand a very different attitude toward President 
Calles is that of the Mexico City Verdad, which observes: 


“Few men have been more diseust than Calles. He has 
vietoriously emerged from bitter political controversies, un- 
abated and undaunted. The people of Mexico will at last have 
something to say in the matters affecting their welfare and 
progress. Obregon has only been a stepping-stone to the rule of 
the people for the people. Friendly to all foreign nations, Calles 
will however, insist on equal rights for all, and preferential 
treatment to Mexicans, reversing the average statesman’s 
attitude in the tropics. He will be a great President, and his 
trip to Europe will largely contribute to give him a broader and 
more realistic outlook on problems of which our statesmen had 
only a superficial acquaintance.” 


A good word for the new President is also said by El Radical 
of Yueatan, which declares the people of Mexico have at last 
united on a man capable of bringing about an era of great 
progress in Mexico. This newspaper concedes -that former 
President Obregon managed public affairs to the best of his 
knowledge, but it tells us that he was always ‘“‘hampered by 
adds that 
altho he “‘shut his eves to many evils, he is to be praised for 


compromises and his militaristic inclinations.” It 


his energetic conduct in grave emergencies and his impartiality 
in the electoral struggle.” 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S FEAR OF ASIATICS 


“§HE “MENACE OF ASIATIC PENETRATION” in 
South Africa was the subject of discussion recently in 
the House of Assembly at Cape Town, it appears, and 

some editors in that part of the world point out that there was a 
time when the publie generally did not realize the urgency of the 
problem. But now The Souih African Nation (Cape Town) 
tells us that the menace has so successfully spread over the social 
and commercial life of Natal and the Transvaal that to-day dis- 
agreement exists only as to the means by which it is to be com- 
bated. The Asiatics in South Africa are mainly from India and 
number 161,000, this weekly goes on to say, and notes by compari- 
son that according to the census of 1921 they number 1,200, 
3,000 and 600 respectively in Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Even without the Asiaties South Africa has racial prob- 
lems, we are told, that are difficult enough to ‘‘appal the greatest 
statesmen.”” We read then: pas 


‘‘In Natal, in particular,.the figures are most disconcerting. 

The Asiaties already outnumber the whites by 5,000, and have 
captured a more than corresponding part of the retail trade. In 
the Transvaal there are 5,816 Asiaties in the total of 16, 000 traders. 

‘*As to the means of solving this problem a diversity of opinion 
exists. On one point alone unanimity obtains, and that is that 
no further immigration of Asiatics should be countenanced. 
But how to deal with the number already here? 

“The two greatest obstacles in dealing with this aspect of the 
problem are the following: Firstly. that bedrock has practically 
been reached in the voluntary repatriation of Indians. Of the 
total number in the Union about 70 per cent. were born here and 
ean not thus be repatriated. The second obstacle in the way of 
any summary solution is the principle that vested rights and 
interests must be respected. 

‘‘Besides these two difficulties, which are more of an internal 
nature, there is the external difficulty that we form, with India, 
part of an Empire which has aceepted (South Africa dissenting) 
the principle of free immigration within the Empire. This diffi- 
culty is, however, by no means insurmountable, and we do not for 
a moment doubt that our Government, when it comes to frame 
measures on this issue will regard the matter from the South 
African view -point, and will consult the interests of other parts of 
the world only in so far as these are not inimical to our own 
interests.’ 


This Cape Town weekly goes on to tell us of proposed legisla- 
tion that provides for industrial and residential segregation of 
Asiatics in urban areas, the prohibition, at local option, of the 
tenure of land by Asiaties, the restriction of trading licenses, and 
the prohibition of the employment of Europeans by Asiatics, or 
of Asiaties by Europeans in positions in which the former issue 
orders to the latter. But it appears that the Government has not 
committed itself to any one of these proposals, and we are told 
that the only definite step it has taken is to offer a better induce- 
ment in the form of an increased bonus to those Asiaties desirous 
of repatriation. M anwhile this publication expresses the hope 
that in whatever measures the Governments may devise, it will 
‘*make it quite clear that Indians are unwelcome guests here, not 
as Indians, but for reasons which most vitally affect the future of 
South Africa.” At the same time it declares that— 


“The legislation to be introduced should not be framed on 
purely racial lines. Even where the matter is purely one of race, 
it is inexpedient to legislate on racial lines. But where, as in 
South Africa, there exist so many other reasons it would be the 
height of political folly to give legislation, with regard to Asiaties, 
even the semblance of racial diserimination, 

‘*With us the matter is primarily an economic one. The eco- 
nomic competition of the Asiatic is, for obvious reasons, a com- 
petition which will mean, in many areas has already meant, the 
elimination of the white trader. The Asiatie’s subsistence level 
is much lower, and his conception of business morality is much 
more elastic than that of his white competitor. And these are 
two powerful assets in the economie struggle. 

“This widely different standard of morality brings us to the 
social side of the question. Continuous contaet with duplicity 
and corruption eats out the very core of a nation’s business in- 
tegrity. It is laying too severe a strain on the business morals of 


point of White survival in South Africa.” 
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Europeans to expect that fe will be ‘content to be bound I 
ties from which Asiaties were free,’ to go on telling truth, an 
hearing none, to ‘fulfil, to their own hurt, all their engagemen 
with confederates who never keep an engagement which is ne 
to their advantage.’ In the long run, the moral fiber of the ng 
tion will snap under this strain, and corruption and duplicity wi 
become legal tender. From a social point of vie Donident an 
Orient should not commingle.”’ 


A third ground which justifies restrictive legislation, we at 
told, is South Africa’s right to ‘‘regulate the future compositia 
of our own population,’ and it adds: 


‘The Asiatic is an immigrant that does not readily absorb i 
the population here. The danger of the presence of a large bod 
of unabsorbed aliens is illustrated by the three great wars pric 
to 1914, which were caused respectively by the presence of Ame! 
icans in Cuba, of Uitlanders in Johannesburg, and of Japanese ii 
Korea. . 
*“We hope thus that when the Government comes to fram 
legislation to deal with this problem, it will not be framed o 
racial lines, but will be broad-based on the economic, social ani 
national welfare of the South African nation.” 


As these matters are being debated the report of the Censu 
Director is described by the Cape Town correspondent of th 
London Times as being “‘an ominous document from the stand 
This informant goe 


on to state that— 


“Mr. Cousins, the Census Director, now Under-Secretary 

for Labor, insists on the increase of the non-White population I 
the Union, as compared with the White, in spite of the faet the 
in the influenza epidemic of 1918, 500,000 natives died-—a fae 
not published hitherto. 
“Mr. Cousins’s conclusion is that the Kuropean race can only 
hold its own numerically in South Africa by seeking accessio ni 
from abroad. Failing this, it must forever abandon the prospee 
of maintain a White civilization, except as a proportionatel] 
diminishing minority in face of an increasing and ultimatel) 
overwhelming majority. It may then be foreed to abandon i 
domination or even abandon the country. It may accept th 
solution of degeneracy, by perpetuating a Eur-African {hybri 
European and, African] civilization. In thirty years, on t 
present figures, the Whites in South Africa will number 4,500,000 
while the Bantu will have increased by 13,000,000. Acceptane 
of a Eur-African solution would involve the dishonoring of th 
racial ideals tenaciously held by the White races. 
“The alternative is for the Whites to take timely measures | 
ensure that in population the progression of the Whites shall ne 
be left behind by accepting the obligation to provide here a hom 
for the surplus population of Europe. The application of thes 
home truths is obvious, since both Nationalists and Labor 
which compose the present Government, have set rigid faces fo 
years against any comprehensive scheme for bringing in imm 
grants from abroad.” 


A MEXICAN LABOR APPEAL TO BRITAIN— Revelations a 
Mexican labor conditions made by Rieardo Trevino, Secretary a 
the Mexican Trade Union Federation, to some leaders of th 
British Labor party and the Trade Unions, impress the Londo 
New Leader as being sufficiently grave to ‘“‘move us to action.’ 
Mr. Trevino is recalled as having been Minister of Labor i 
Mexico and of speaking quietly and definitely to the effect tha 
‘in the mines of Mexico, which are chiefly of coal and of silve 
no less than 52 per cent. of the men are injured every year b 
accidents.’ He charged that the oil-fields, most of which are i 
“an unhealthy semi-tropical region,” are without doctors, hospi 
tals, or even chemists’ shops, and “ the life of the workers in thi 
oecupation is said to average three years.”’ We read then: 

** Dividends, on the other hand, range up to 60 per cent. Whe 
one adds that the progressive Mexican Government (which is | 
all but the name a Labor Government) is struggling hard to in 
pose humanity on the companies financed, by British, Amerie: 
and Belgian capital which run the mines and the oil-wells, it 
easy to understand the opposition to recognition. To our t hin! n| 
ing, these facts ought to be officially investigated, and to t 
end recognition is the urgent first step. The Empire prote 


exported capital with all the resources of diplomacy. It sha 
so doing the responsibility for its crimes of exploitation.” 


THE HOOKWORM KILLED BY FIRE-EXTINGUISHER 


HE CONQUEST OF THE HOOKWORM. is one of 
the most astonishing of medical romances, we are told 
by Seience Service’s Daily News Bulletin 
Vashington). Among the many brilliant triumphs over disease, 
eh as the subjugation of diabetes, wound-infection, yellow 
er, malaria, and so on, made by investigators usually with 
ve staffs and expensive equipment, the discovery of the latest 


Science 


ind ‘most effective weapon 
ainst this parasite plague 
stands out with = startling 


. 


queness for the cheapness 
cand simplicity of the means 


employed, and the casual, 
almost accidental, manner of 
‘its finding. The discoverer, 


‘Dr. Maurice C. Hall, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Uz S. Department of Agri- 
Teulture, stands among his 
fellow conquerors, says The 
Bulletin, “like David with his 
‘stone and sling among the 
great captains of Saul’s army 
with their swords and shining 
urmor.” We read: 


- 

“The old injunction to ‘try 
“it on the dog first’ was ob- 
served, tho unintentionally, by 
Dr. Hall when he began his ex- 
periments. For he was con- 
“cerned at first with diseover- 
ing remedies for parasites of 
“animals ‘rather than for those 
of man, and dogs were the 
animals he chose to experiment 
with. 
q “He tried out all kinds of 
things on dogs afflicted with 
all kinds of worms. He found 
that chloroform was reason- 
ably successful in ridding dogs 
of hookworm, and decided, on 
a sudden ‘hunch,’ to try carbon . Dr 
tetrachlorid, a substance chem- 
ieally similar to chloroform, 
Tong familiar under various 
trade names as a fire extin- 
guisher and insecticide, and also as a remover of spots 
and stains from clothing. He found that three cubie cen- 
timeters—about a spoonful—of this liquid would clear out 
the most obstinate case of canine hookworm. He tried it on 
sabbits next, but it killed the rabbits when given to them in 
doses which had never proven to be markedly poisonous to 
dogs. Dogs usually tolerate even seventy to eighty times the 
curative dose without lasting harm. 

“Finally, with some trepidation, he swallowed three cubic 
centimeters himself. No ill effects followed. A few other hardy 
yolunteers tried if. It seemed to be no more poisonous to man 
than it was to dogs. So it was, with some modesty, suggested 
a possibility in the treatment of hookworm disease In human 
beings. 

“From the start, from the very earliest experiments in widely 
scattered tropical countries, the success of the new treatment was 
nsational. Missionaries and physicians in tropical countries, 
who were able to get barely enough for a dozen doses, re- 
ported that in the great majority of cases one dose was completely 
ective, killing every worm at once and clearing up the case. 
~The International Health Board of the Rockefeller Founda- 
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HE TRIED, [IT .ON 
: Maurice C 
dose of fire-extinguisher, 
Would it killaman? Dr. 


- 


THE 


Hall found he could kill Rover's hookworm with a 


but when he tried it on a rabbit, 
Hall found out by swallowing a dose himself. 


tion was quick to seize upon this new weapon for its warfare 
against disease both at home and abroad, and its shipments of 
carbon tetrachlorid and Epsom salts (the two always go together 
in the treatment) run into tons, and travel not only to the south- 
ern United States but to sueh distant Jands as Brazil, Ceylon, 
China, and the Fiji Islands.” 


The carbon tetrachlorid treatment. we are informed, has very 


largely displaced the older 
method of attack upon the 


The first Involved use 
of thymol, 
distilled from certain plants of 


(dlisease. 


an aromatie solid 


the mint family. Later on, oil 
of chenopodium, extracted 
the 


wormseed, of 


from common American 
unhappy child- 
hood memory, was substituted. 
But both these treatments were 


unsatisfactory : 


“They were extremely nasty 
to take; repeated doses were 
necessary, so that a given in- 
fected district would have to 
be revisited two or three times 
at great expense, and an un- 
comfortably large number of 
deaths followed their use in 
had cases. The new remedy 
is much easier-to down—tho it 
is still farfrom being lemonade; 
it is much cheaper and easier 
to get, and one dose usually 
eures. One hundred per cent. 
cure after the first dose is the 
common report. 

“A diminished number of 
fatalities followed its introdue- 
tion, but the medical authorities 
thought that thirty deaths in 
1,500,000 cases treated—that 
was the proportion—were still 
too many. They employed Dr. 
Paul D. Lamson, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, to look | 
into the matter. The first 
thing he thought of was that 
possibly some impurity in the 


DOG FIRST 


Bunny died. 


drug might be the cause of 
the poisoning. But dogs treated with highly purified carbon 


tetrachlorid still occasionally suecumbed; so the drug itself 
had to take the blame. It was found in clinical experience 
and laboratory experiment that if milk, or fat, or anything con- 
taining alcohol, were in the stomach or intestines when the treat- 
ment was administered, unpleasant consequences were more 
likely to follow. 

“The history of cases in the clinics that had trouble follow- 
ing the administering of carbon tetrachlorid seems to indicate 
ae that if certain other parasites, like the common ascarid 

r large roundworm are present in great numbers, this may 
cause complications. In general, then, it is expected that by 
watching the diet of the patients, and making sure that-they 
do not have large numbers of parasitic worms other than the 
hookworm, the new treatment may be almost entirely freed from 
danger. 

“In districts where round worms are ple ntiful a mixture of 
carbon tetrachlorid and chenopodium is used, owing to the 
great efficacy of che ‘nopodium against these worms, and in all 
cases steps are taken to insure prompt purgation in the interest 
of safety.” 
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A PLANE THAT WON’T CRASH 


HE FRENCH MILITARY AVIATION SERVICE is 
carryiiZ out a series of experiments on two new inven- 
tions by Captain Lepinte of the Technical Section, 
which, it is stated in a Paris dispatch to the New York Times, may 
go a long way toward solving the problem of complete security 
of flying. They obviate the dangers of forced landings, through 
which the majority of fatal accidents in flying occur. We read: 


‘‘Theoretically, Captain Lepinte has solved the problem en- 
tirely, and according to the opinion of the best experts the theo- 
ries can receive practical application. The inventions are being 
kept strictly secret so that it is impossible at present to obtain a 
detailed description. Nevertheless, it is known that both idea: are 
extremely simple and they are described as follows by an expert: 

‘“When an airplane is forced to land because the motor gives 
out, or falls into an airhole, it is under present conditions forced 
to come down, regardless of the nature of the ground, even when 


A CRASH THAT SPILLED THE HOOTOH 


The plane fluttered to earth on the banks of the Hudson River 


It w as ev idently on its way down from Canada and it carried a valuable cargo of whisky, 
“disappeared’’ before the police arrived. 


partially spilled. The aviator 


the pilot is fully aware that a smash ean not be avoided. Cap- 
tain Lepinte’s first appliance enables the pilot in such eases to 
right the plane again and to pass over the obstacle, even if it 
is necessary to start flying again without landing at all. 

“The principles are simple: On each side of the fuselage are 
. two fuses, which can develop a certain amount of gas under ex- 
tremely high pressure—between 1,000 and 2,000 kilograms per 
square centimeter. The gas, which is under the control of the 
pilot, by its reaction propels the airplane ahead in ease of loss of 
speed, or, in the ease of a vertical descent, by a series of successive 
explosions downward, acts like a spring and renders the fall 
harmless to the machine and its occupants. 

“The Captain’s second appliance is also simple, and acts 
when a machine flying at any height for any reason gets out of 
the pilot’s control and falls. The invention in this case consists 
of the use of the fuselage itself, which, so soon as the downward 
rush commences, opens up automatically and acts like a para- 
chute. In the center of the fuselage there is a rigid axle. The 
fuselage itself is constructed in longitudinal sections. These’ 
sections are joined at the far end of the axle like the stays of an 
umbrella. Covering this, the parachute lies in between the axle 
and the longitudinal sections. 

‘““When the plane is in distress the pilot pulls the lever acting 
on the mechanism, which detaches the wings and the motor 
from the fuselage, and the longitudinal sections of the fuselage 
open and become a vast parachute. The pilot’s and passengers’ 
seats are attached to the central rigid axle. The plane descends 
very slowly, only two or three meters per second, allowing the 
pilot and passengers to land unharmed. The Army technical 
services place great hope in these inventions, with which ex- 
periments have already been going on for several months.” 


just to the north of New York City. 
which was 


ie 


TOO MANY LATE TRAINS 


AILROADS THAT DESIRE TO IMPROVE SERVICE. 
should run their trains on time, says The Railway Age 
(New York). One of the very important problems whieh 
the railways of this country must solve if they are to win and keep: 
public favor, this paper remarks, is that of running passenger 
trains more nearly on schedule. On the average, we are told, 
every person in the United States makes ten trips by railway 
annually. This gives each individual ten opportunities to be 
angry at the railways if the trains he uses are late. In addition, 
many thousands of persons go to railway stations every day to 
meet friends who are arriving. Every train that is late gives 
these people the impulse to ‘‘cuss’”’ the railways. The writer 
continues: 


‘“One morning this week the writer went to a large passenger 
terminal that is used by three railways to meet atrain. He 
first asked for some information at 
the station information bureau. A 
woman employed there gave it to: 
- him, not courteously and gladly, but. 
with a freezing manner which it is 
not uncommon for employees of 
railway information bureaus to use. 
We then went to the bulletin board 
and found that of nine trains. due to 
arrive during the morning six were 


bulletined as follows: ] 
Train Due Arrive ; 
1 7:40 nies bs ? 
2 7:59 10:05 
3 8:15 10:30 
4 9:15 10:30 
3 9:45 9:35 ’ 
6 9:45 10:05 F 
“The other three trains we 


bulletined to arrive on time. Withi 
afew minutes two of the trains that 
were bulletined late were bulletined 
still later, and one of the trains 
originally bulletined ‘on time’ was 
marked late. Therefore, two-thirds 
of the nine trains bulletined to arrive 
within a few hours were late. The 
late trains included trains of each 
of the railways using the station. 
Unquestionably, this was an unusu 
ally bad morning’s record. Neve 
theless, it does foreibly call attention to a problem which eve 
railway operating officer must admit needs more attention than 
it is being given. The proof that it needs much more attention 
consists in the undeniable fact that so many trains are late. 
“Trains are not late merely at large terminals. In fact, it 
is probable that relatively more of them are late at intermediate 
stations than at terminals. The greatest care should be taker 
when trains are late to see that they are bulletined correctly 
We had oceasion to take a train at a small station one night th 
week. We found that it was bulletined thirty minutes late. 
When it had become forty minutes late we asked the operator 
about it. He said it was then fifty minutes late. It finally eame 
in seventy minutes late, but the ‘information’ on the bulletin 
board continued throughout this time to tell the restless people 
who were awaiting it that it was only thirty minutes late. The 
employees whose duty it is to mark up the bulletin boards very 
commonly fail to perform this duty. 
“The railways are doing more educational work than ever 
before to create a friendly public sentiment, and operating 
officers are working unremittingly to improve service. There 
is nothing more important in passenger serviae from the stand- 
point of publie relations than running passenger trains on time 
Conditions on the railways differ widely, and the means that mus 
be adopted on individual railways to solve the problem vary 
accordingly. Nevertheless, cooperative study and discussion 
would be helpful. All the railways would benefit by having 
their officers exchange information regarding methods they have 
used to increase the number of trains run on time and the result: 
secured. This is a subject which the Association of Railroad 
Superintendents might well, it seems to us, put on the program 
for its next annual meeting.” 
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THE TRANSFER OF DISEASE BY TRAVEL 


TUCH OF OUR DISEASE IS IMPORTED. This 
applies not so much to the foreign immigrant as to the 
ceaseless to-and-fro motion of our own eitizens, who 
will not stop moving even when they are ill. Michigan may 
. thus infect Minnesota, and North Carolina, New Jersey. Dr. 
_ Walker M. Dickie, of the California Board of Health, says, in 
a paper on “Interstate Traffic in Communicable Diseases,” read 
F at a recent conference of Pacifie Coast health officers, and 
printed in the Weekly Bulletin of his Board (Sacramento), that 
geographical barriers in the United States have been almost 
completely broken down by improved methods of transportation. 
Interstate travel has increased, he says, during recent years, 
beyond all expectations. On the Pacifie Coast, alone, automo- 
L pile travel is continuous throughout the year, 
_ ereased volume during the summer months. 


with greatly in- 
He proceeds: 


“With this increased volume of traffic there has naturally 
come an increased transference of cases of communicable dis- 
ease. Typhoid and malaria are more easily transported from 
country to city and there is an increased prevalence of both of 
these diseases of country origin in most of the larger cities of 
the coast. 

“Smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet-fever and other diseases of the 
respiratory system have recently been transported increasingly 
between States. Whole communities, in many instances, have 
been affected by this wide-spread dissemination of these infectious 
diseases. 

“Tow extensive has been this spread of disease between States 
we have no definite means of knowing. For the most part this 
lack of information is due to the failure of health officers to 
notify each other reciprocally of cases of communicable diseases 
that may have been brought into each other’s jurisdiction 
from outside of the State. 

“Tn California during 1923 there were at least sixty-four cases 
of typhoid infected outside of California. These cases came 
from as far east as Ohio, Tennessee and Middle-Western States. 
The Minnesota Board of Health has reported that from 1913 
to 1921 there were 364 typhoid cases infected outside of Minne- 
sota. The available statistical data upon interstate traffie in 
typhoid fever, meager as it is, indicates the need for the develop- 
ment of a thorough and continuous system of reciproeal notifiea- 
tion between State health officers. There is even less statistical 
data pertaining to interstate traffic in transmissible diseases 
other than typhoid. In fact, this lack of data hinders the estab- 
lishment of adequate interstate quarantine regulations. 

“To be sure, about half of the States have adopted the sanitary 
railway sanitation code approved by the U. 8. Publie Health 
Service. The most important features have been incorporated in 
the interstate quarantine regulations. This code provides for 
control of utensils such as towels and drinking-cups, and of food 

and water on trains so as to protect them from contamination. 

“Tt is certain, however, that interstate travel by automobile 
equals, in volume, interstate travel by railway. Since it is 
impossible to prevent the travel of infected persons, it hecomes 
of first importance for State health officers to reciprocate in 
reporting cases of communicable disease. 

‘Persons in the early stages of measles, scarlet-fever, and other 
diseases, may complete their journeys while in an infective stage, 
before any one, the patients themselves included, knows that 

they are ill. Absolute restriction of travel of sick persons is not 
to be desired; in fact, it often happens that persons suffering 
from communicable diseases should be permitted to travel in 
order that better control measures may be put into force. The 
travel of such persons should be under supervision, in order that 
the disease may be kept under control. Surreptitious travel of 
infected persons is often responsible for extensive spread of 
communicable diseases. 

“Tt goes without saying that persons suffering from any of the 
- five major quarantinable "diseases—plague, cholera, yellow fever, 
typhus, and smallpox—are absolutely forbidden to travel. There 
are enormous possibilities for the spread of these diseases, and the 
- transportation of persons suffering from any “of them is always 
denied. 
“Traffic in smallpox is a constant menace because of the fact 
that many of our large communities are almost entirely un- 

inated. Furthermore, smallpox of a virulent type is more 

prevalent in the United States at the present time than for 
y years. 
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DID THE ANCIENTS HAVE A NICKEL? 


HE QUESTION whether the ancients had a form of 

nickel has been raised, we are told in Savoir (Paris), 

by the discovery of this metal in Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian bronzes by a Norwegian professor, Dr. J. Seblien. 
the French paper named above: 


Says 


‘Niekel has been found there regularly in an impure state, 


altho in the ores of an old mine in Kurdestan, the metal does not 


occur. Where did it come from, if not from the native mines? 
Mr. R. Dart, who discusses the problem in Nature, thinks that 
it was unconsciously brought in with foreign copper. Copper 
was greatly sought in prehistori¢ times for the manufacture of 
bronze, and it was brought from as far away as Spain and Corn- 
wall—perhaps even in Africa, adds Mr. Dart, who belongs to the 
University of Johannesburg. And in South Africa, near the 
copper mine at Rooiberg, has been found bronze containing 


U. S. Army photograph 


TOO LATE TO SAVE THIS ONE 


> 
A French plane brought Ee igen on its nose Wend the 
German lines, and found by the U. 8. troops when they captured a 
town somewhere in France, By a new French invention, the pilot 
in case of accident pulls a lever, the fuselage opens up like a big 
umbrella, and plane and passengers float comfortably down to earth. 


8O per cent. copper, 5 per cent. iron and aluminum, 7 per cent. 
tin and about 3 of nickel. Now no one from the Transvaal 
furnishes any such alloy. There is a cirele of ancient mines 
surrounding the gold-bearing center of Rhodesia. There were 
tin deposits also; and northwest of Pretoria there must have been 
taken out two or three thousand tons. This region alone must 
have produced about 30,000 tons of bronze and certainly a good 
part of this must have been sent to a considerable distance. But 
in it all there was no nickel, we must then conclude that the latter 
must have come from still farther away, perhaps from the west- 
ern part of Asia. 

“Metallurgy was well advaneed in antiquity; Rhodesia during 
this period must have furnished 75 to 200 millions of pounds 
sterling of the precious metals. A very important trade in 
metals must have taken place along the whole eastern coast 
of Africa; it must have been so, also, in more distant regions, 
and some of the copper brought in from afar may have con- 
tained nickel. 

“Tt is important to identify these regions. The presence of 
nickel raises one more economic and commercial problem to be 
added to many others.” 
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WHY COLLARS WEAR OUT 


HE LAUNDRY IS USUALLY BLAMED; but this is 

unfair, thinks George Rice, writing in The Starchroom 

Laundry Journal (Cincinnati). Not all collars and 
cufis deteriorate when cleaned, which proves that the fringed 
edges are not always due to the methods employed in the laundry. 
A large proportion of the collars and cuffs produced by the 
manufacturers are of superior type, Mr. Rice tells us. Just 
enough cloth of inferior construction is used by some of the collar 
manufacturers to put in the market a low-grade article which 
can not stand the washing processes 
without disintegration. He goes on: 

Collars and euffs intended to be 
laundered should be made up from 
cotton cloth of the highest purity of 
cellulose. Formerly as much attention 
was given to the seleetion of the fiber 
as to its color. The blue tinge grades, 
commonly termed the blue bender cot- 
tons, are not used so much now in the 
weaving of the cloth for collar or cuff 
making. Much more e¢are is given to 
the selection of the cotton than is gen- 
erally supposed, for if it is not of the 
right sort in color, elasticity, strength, 
pliability, porosity, fineness and uni- 
formity, the best systems of carding, 
spinning, weaving and finishing can 
not produce a first-class collar or cuff 
from the cloth. The most careful 
processes of bleaching will not help 
much when the natural color of the 
fiber is tinged with the bluish-gray that 
discolored much of the cotton which 
was used in collar manufacture some 
years aga. 

‘*When a customer receives a collar 
from his laundry with sawlike edges 
worn on it, as shown at A or B, Fig. 1, 
or if the buttonhole is worn away and 
perhaps broken, as at C, it seems to 
be the natural thing for him to make 
remarks about the way in which the 
jaundries wash clothes nowadays. His : 
mother never destroyed buttonholes, 
or wore off the edges. of starched 
goods, because she washed with her 
hands. Sometimes he determines he Fic 
will put his washing elsewhere. He 
does not know that frequently the 
fault of premature wear of his collars ‘ 
and cuffs is due to manufacturing causes 
long before the articles reach the laundry. He can not know 
much about dead or unripe cotton fiber which may be the direet 
éause of the trouble with his collars, because only an expert on 
textile fibers can hope to be qualified to determine the difference 
in the chemical and physical properties of fibers. 

“Tf a man finds that his cuffs are worn to a wiry edge as at 
D and BE, Fig. 2, or that there are broken places as at F, Fig. 
3, or that the buttonholes are shattered as at G and H in the 
same figure, he usually tells his wife to send his linen to some 
other laundry, for he thinks that too free use of an alkali has 
been the cause. He does not know that there are several reasons 
for this condition of the cuffs which are not the fault of the 
laundry he patronizes. 

“Only the man with a high-powered magnifying glass and 
some knowledge of fibers can get at the root of the trouble. If 
such a man were to examine the cotton fibers under the micro- 
scope he would be able to detect three kinds of filaments, as shown 
in Fig. 4 Dead fibers would look something like the specimen 
shown in the illustration. There would be a certain degree of 
puffiness in the edges, indicating a lack of definition in the forma- 
tion Instead of well-defined walls, such as shown in the good 
fiber, the walls would lack regularity. The dead fibers can not 
be spun inte firm, elastic and even yarns, even tho they be 
blended with a good proportion of perfect fiber. The dead fibers 
will interfere with the carding and spinning processes to the ex- 
tent that an insufficient amount of twist will go into the strands, 
and weak threads will result. When these weak threads are 
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SECRET OF SAW-EDGE 


woven into cloth and the cloth is made into collars and cuffs, 
they will erumble easily even ‘under the influence of plain 
hand-washing. The fabric will not be in condition to resist either 
the common wear of the wearer or common washing and ironing. 
And this condition will be further augmented if unripe fibers hap- 
pen to be mixed in the lot. The unripe fiber is obtained from 
cotton plants which have not matured. The weakened fibrous 
properties of the unripe fiber cause the fiber to split, as shown in 
the drawing, and split fibers will not spin well.” 


Lack of twist is another cause of imperfection, Mr. Rice tells 
us. In blankets, or in woolen or cotton goods for clothing pur- 
poses, this is not very important, but yarns intended to be made 
into collars,. cuffs, or similar goods 
must be evenly and firmly twisted. 
Otherwise the fiber will break out 2 
the edges, or at the buttonholes, as 
shown in the drawings. He continues: 

“Two illustrations of yarns imper- 
feetly spun because of lack of twist 
are given in Fig. 5. In the first ex- 
ample, the strand is even, and the 
shortage of twist is due simply to the 
incorrect adjustment of the twist gear 
by the spinner in charge. The part of 
the strand at the left of the dotted 
lines shows the thread when properly 
twisted. At the right it is short of 
twist and the thread will be too soft, 
irregular, and feeble to make good col- 
lar or cuff material. 

“There will not be enough turns 
per inch in the thread to make it 
strong and even. Or if the thread is 
turned out, as shown in the lower 
sample, we get an illustration of a 
sliver still more irregular in. its com- 
position. Here the trouble is not due 
to a lack of twist, but to the facet that 
the twist has gone into the strand at 
the intervals between thelumps. This 
is the result of poor carding and draw- 
ing. The sliver or roving itself was 
lumpy from the carding machines, so 
that when spun the twist was absorbed 
in the thin places of the sliver, while 
the lumps simply twirled around with- 
out receiving the twist. At the left 
of the dotted line in this drawing we 
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Pak of twist 


Uneven sliver 


5 show an even thread so that the differ- 


ence between an even and an un- 
even one may be seen. 

“Even with the most careful weavers 
there are certain imperfections con- 
stantly developing, so that when these appear in the finished goods 
a premature breakng up of the texture may arise. The girl who 
has a number of looms to care for even if they are provided 
with automatic stop motion and mechanical shuttle changing 
devices, can not see all of the weaving all of the time. Hence 
there will be occasional seratchouts reed marks, double threads, 
miss-picks, threads out, temple marks, overshots, undershots, 
slats, and similar imperfections, all of which have a tendency 
to weaken the goods, unless corrected. The cloth is carefully 
inspected before it leaves the mill for the shirt and collar man- 
ufacturers, but even then many of these defects get by for the 
reason that if would be practically impossible to remove them. 
If there is a thread out of the warp through a cut of cloth the 
most adept sewing-in girl can not replace it within any reason- 
able time or in a manner that would make it pass. Hence the 
defeet, which looks like a miniature ladder, is permitted to pass. 

“Tf this defect happens to come at the edge of a cuff or collar, 
the fabrie at that point is going to break up much quicker 
than if the defect were absent. 

‘Regardless of the care taken in the manufacture of the 
cloth for making collars and cuffs, and the pains taken by the 
collar and cuff manufacturers, and the employment of approved 
methods of laundering these goods, one can not expect his collars 
or cuffs to last indefinitely. They are not made of a metal, but 
of soft, delicate, and pliable cotton or linen fiber. They are not 
expensive, nor does it cost very much to get them laundered. 
We are fortunate to have collars and cuffs to wear.” 
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humanist that he was, his 


the New York Hvening Post, 


brilliant summary of France’s 


JLETTERS ~- AND - ART| 


LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


THE ANATOLE WHO WAS FRANCE 


O WRITER SINCE THE DEATH OF TOLSTOY has 
achieved a reputation of such international significance 
as Anatole France. The comparison is made by Allan 

Nevins in the New York Sun, where he mentions Thomas Hardy 
as perhaps as great a writer but without the wide-spread fame 
of his French contemporary. 
Anatole France died on Octo- 
ber 12 at Tours at the age 
of eighty. Scholar, skeptic, 
'mind was so representative of 
modern France that there was 
a prophetic fitness in his early 
abandonment of his natal 
name of Thibault for that of 
jhis own country. Thousands 
who have never touched him 
‘on his scholarly side know him 
as the author of the 
turned into the opera of 
“Thais’’; but in this, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ernest Newman in 


story 


Massenet ‘never 
the rind of Anatole France’s 
story; of the irony that lies at 
the-core of it he doesn’t seem 
to have the slightest inkling.”’ 
In the October 13 issue of the 
Post is perhaps the best long 
survey from American sources 
of the work and influence of 
the dead Frenchman. It is 
written by J. P. Wickersham- 
Crawford, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages and Litera- 
tures in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and gives this 


gets past 


qualities: 


“Anatole France was the 
most illustrious representative 
of that generation which was 
brought up on the philosophy P, 
of Taine and theskepticism of 
Renan, and which in early man- 
hood shared in the spiritual 
depression following upon the 
Franco-Prussian War. Hewas 
unable to adapt himself to the new spirit in France, which 
believes that purposeful energy can accomplish more than denial, 
and for this reason ‘he occupied a position in contemporary 
French literature as isolated as it was brilliant. 

‘“‘At various times he revealed himself as a poet with exquisite 
perfection of form, a dilettante with ardent love for the literature 
of the past; an indulgent skeptic looking upon human frailty 
with Olympian indifference; a mystic naively evoking the poetry 
of primitive religions; a sentimental rationalist sapping the 
foundations of belief with a devout smile; a voluptuary; a keen 
eritie of theological dogma; a bitter anti-clerical and zealous 
supporter of the separation of Chureh and State; a Socialist 
and eloquent champion of the rights of the people; a learned his- 
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France. 
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“CREATIVE KINGSHIP OF 


Has lain between the two claimants—Thomas Hardy and Anatole 


The latter was always as nonchalant as he appears above. 


torian; a Rabelaisian short-story writer, and a scoffer laughing 

with Mephistophelian mockery at all things, human and divine. 

‘All agree that his style entitles him to rank as one of the most 

distinguished men of letters of the nineteenth century. But 

there are many who believe that he is a ‘corrupter as well as an 

educator’ and that his dissolvent philosophy is subversive of all 
progress.” 


These views tending toward 
the negative are not shared 
by American 


many papers 


from whieh we endeavor to 
reflect his influence on Amer- 
ican thought. Among several 
significant estimates, such as 
those in the Brooklyn Eagle, 
the New York Herald, the 
Springfield and the 


Boston Transcript, it is hard 


Union 


to choose for reproduction; 
but the last named, perhaps, 
The 
writer here hits upon the same 
Mr. that 


‘the ereative kingship of the 


serves our purpose best. 


remark as Nevins, 


world has for some time lain 
between the two claimants ’’— 


Hardy and Anatole Franee. 


Going on: 


“When, in the venturing 
youth of his genius, Anatole 
Thibault took the name of 
‘France,’ he could seareely have 
supposed that he himself was 
destined to become the embodi- 
ment of his country itself, but 
so it was to be. He became 
the expression, the incarnation 
of the French genius; he had 
all its exquisiteness of style in 
language, its justness and fair- 
ness of logic, its smile, and, 
strange to say, its skepticism 
interwoven with its faith; for 
tho his works have been placed 
on the Index Expurgatorius, 
and tho there is nothing in 
literature to equal the challenge 


THE WORLD” to all authority that is con- 


tained in ‘La Revolte des 
Anges,’ in chapters of ‘L’Ie 
des Pingouins,’ and in that 


strangest and most staggering 
of short stories, ‘Le Dramaturge,’ there has always lain what 
has well been called a piety of the imagination beneath the im- 
piety of his thought. He has been hailed by French critical 
authorities as the ‘restorer of French letters’ and the ‘saviour 
of the French language.’ In a sense he has been both. He has 
also been called, and truly, the purest literary artist of his time. 
While he has oftenest been likened to Voltaire, his smile has been 
genial, not sardonic even in his deepest ironies; and he has been, 
in his literary art, much more the continuator of Racine, Mon- 
taigne, La Fontaine, and Moliére than of Voltaire. As the 
author of ‘Le Génie Latin,’ he has demonstrated the passing on 
to France of that grace of Greece and Rome which has saved or 
which will yet save the world from barbarism; and he has made 


28 


himself and his writings the transcendent expression of that 
genius. And through a great part of his life he-was also the 
expression of the civie and peaceful spirit of the true France 
varried to the point of utter hatred of and opposition to all war. 
But when the crash of arms came in 1914 he cheered his nation on 
with a magnificent pean of war in ‘Sur la Voie Glorieuse.’ 
‘France,’ he called himself, and he has come nearer to embodying 
and expressing France than any other writer has done.” 


**So complete a realization of the spirit of the most civilized 
of the nations,’ continues this writer, made it inevitable that 
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THE PROFANE LIFE 


When Joline, the heroine of the film, ““Revelation,’’ was a careless 
cabaret dancer in Paris, posed here with her artist lover. 


he should write for all the world as well as for his own country- 
men: 


‘Tt would be impossible to find a single one of his mature works 
whieh did not possess its direet appeal for all civilized men and 
women. The white light of his style has struck its rays through 
all national and lingual obstructions. His highest note, in the 
universal field, no doubt was struck in ‘L’Ile des Pingouins,’ 
which is the greatest satire on the human race sinee ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels.’ The audacity of this work seems beyond bounds. It 
assumes to demonstrate the uselessness of all systems of govern- 
ment and morality. It is the most iconoclastic of the works of 
the human pen. Its wit and humor are equal to those of Swift, 
but its smile is sweeter. It destroys literary gods as well as the 
others, for it makes a gloomy fanatie of Dante. It shows our 
mechanical sky-serapered civilization erumbling to the dust. 
Yet ‘L’Tle des Pingouins’ falls short of ‘La Revolte des Anges’ 
in its challenge to religion, for in this Satan and Jehovah are 
reversed; it falls short of ‘Le Dramaturge,’ where the Divine 
Power is represented as a dramatist with life for his play and the 
world for_his stage, and taking his delight in the ability with 
whieh each part is played, not in the virtues which may be 
ascribed to certain of the characters. But it was certainly a sort 
of traditional piety which led France to write the Life of Joan of 
Are; for tho he wrote this from no idealistic or from no patriotic 
view-point, but rather in a controversial vein, .he searches his 
material in a spirit of cool and perfect candor, and the picture 
which he leaves of Joan is heartening to those who have believed 
in her—not on the grounds of authority, but on those of human- 
ity. It is true that it would be hard to find any basis even of 
instinetive religion in ‘ Le Procurateur de Judée,’ in which France 
pietures Pontius Pilate, in his comfortable old age, failing to 


and philosophers have recalled me to this earth. 
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remember anything about the episode of the trial and con- 
demnation of Jesus of Nazareth. This amazingly alluring tale 
was undoubtedly worthy of the Index.” 


Calling himself a Socialist, France, in the belief of the Trans- 
script writer, was more nearly a philosophical anarchist. But— 


‘*His anarchism—it is comprest into ‘Crainquebille’ (into the 
original short story rather than the play that was afterward made 
from it)—was eritical, not active. He was very far from living 
the life of an anarchist or disturber. Instead, he led that of 
a cultivated bourgeois and art collector. His sympathy with 
the weaknesses of human nature was as great as his scorn of 
intellectual and moral pretension. Childhood has seldom been 
pictured with such sympathy as in ‘Pierre Nozaire’ and ‘Le 
Petit Pierre.’ All the honors that he could have desired, and 
more than he did desire, came to him. What had he of faith? 
That he had something of it is evident from these words which, 
in his address at the unveiling of the statue of Renan, he put 
into the mouth of Pallas Athena: ‘Who will be the victor? 
Hate, or Love? Ignoranee, or Science? War, or Peace? 
Barbarism, or Civilization? The strength of those whom you 
have designated “‘kings of rich blood,” or the power of demoe- 
racy? Do not ask me. The future is hidden even from those 
who make it. Do not ask me what the future city will be. 
But know that it is I who will construct it. For I alone am the 
architeet and the geometer, and it is not in yain that savants 
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A TWICE-FILMED TALE 


WICE-TOLD TALES are nothing uncommon, but a 
twiee-filmed one is something new. Some plays have 

the gift of permanence, but outside the sereen play of 
“Revelation” has one ever heard of a movie coming up for 
refilming? Thesecond filming of this picture, witha new east, has 


been shown ‘throughout the country during the past months, 


“Mabel 
Wagnalls’s story of the little Parisian model who won her soul 
back through the gentle influence of posing as the Madonna 
makes ideal sereen material,” 
menting a declaration of the Atlanta Constitution that here the 
answer is found to the ‘‘motion-picture fans who have been. 
saying all along that the erying need is better stories.” In the 
description of the second sereen version given. by the New York 
Morning Telegraph, we have the tale in its screen-heightened 
form as it impresses itself upon the critic of that paper. In 
parenthesis are given the names of the actors: 


after serving as a vehicle for Nazimova some years ago. 


says the El Paso Times, supple- 


“The picture is based on the legend of a French monastery in 
the garden of which a rose-bush, supposed sterile, bloomed at the 
gesture of a madonna answering the prayers of a monk. Joline 
Hofer (Miss Dana), driven from home with her baby by her 
father, leaves the infant at a convent and goes to Paris where she 
becomes a favorite dancer at a café. She befriends a struggling 
American. artist (Monte Blue), and he wins fame and fortune 
with the paintings for which she poses. He is commissioned by 
the Count de Roche (Lew Cody) to paint ‘The Madonna of the 
Rose Bush,’ and does not think Joline suitable for the work. 
He tries to obtain other models, but they are promptly rejected. 
There is a first-class hair-pulling, stand-up, slap-and-knock-down 
fight with one of them, and then the girl shows she does know 
what the artist wants. 

“They go to the monastery where women are not admitted, 
but Joline, drest in boy’s clothing, smuggles herself in and is pos- 
ing at the gnarled, withered bush when a dying monk beholds her 
and believes her to be the Madonna. There are several effective 
bits here. A dove lights on her shoulder, a butterfly rests on her 
headdress. 

‘The girl hearing reports of the miracle from a street crowd 
goes to the monastery to tell the Prior that she had violated the 
rule and he leads her to the bush which is now in bloom. She is 
transformed, leaves the artist, gets her little son from the convent 
and makes a little home in the country by honest toil. The 
artist finds her and they are married, of course, by the Prior at the 
side of the rose-bush. Little Bruce Guerin is the son Jean and won 
favor from the audience. There is no special demand on Mr. 
Cody or other members of the cast, altho the Du Clos of Otto 
Mattiesen is worthy of mention.” 


ad 


The screen star was Viola Dana, and a tribute is paid her by 
‘Charles Belmont Davis of the New York Herald: 


‘Tf one does not happen to admire Viola Dana particularly as a 
sereen star, then one will not like ‘Revelation,’ because it is a one- 
part play and Viola Dana is almost constantly on the scene. 
Seldom have we seen a réle that required so much ability and so 
many different kinds of ability as that of Joline Hofer. Joline 
is a good woman and a ‘sin woman,’ a hell cat, and has a capacity 
for great tenderness. She can hate with bitter hatred and she 
ean love spiritually and passionately. So far as we could see no 
emotion was neglected, and to us Miss Dana enacted them all, and 
always with conviction.” 


TURNING TIDE TO AMERICAN ART 


HE FOREIGN ARTIST is reported to be in a state of 

funk over the change in the art taste of America. It 

is averred that Americans really seem to prefer the work 
of their own artists to that fabricated abroad. This country is 
no longer ‘‘so peculiarly 
and so succulently’” the 
Frenchmen’s oyster, de- 
clares a well-known dealer, 
Mr. Frank K. Rehn, in 
The Art News (New York), 
who also announces his dis- 
covery that “ 
faculties are laying aside 
their foreign swaddling 
clothes and functioning for 
themselves.”” Mr. Rekn is 
only one among the art 
dealers of New Yock who 
seem to see signs of America 
growing up in critical judg- 
ment. Concurrently, Mr. 
Rehn sees other things: 


our critical 


“Along with this has come 
a change in the picture- 
buying public. Jt is a publie 
to-day, and not as a few 
years ago a small group of 
sometimes rather timid and 
eonventionally minded col- 
lectors. Now Mr. & Mrs. 
Average Citizen are taking 
an interest, and a buying 
interest, in art. 

“So-called modern art has 
been a big factor in this 
change. It has shocked 
people into convictions— 
shaken others out of ruts— 
and largely dissipated the humble ‘of-course-I-know-nothing- 
about-art attitude,’ as tho art was a thing apart from life and 
not a matter of emotion, perception and reaction like all the rest 
of existence. Modern art, so called—for very little of it is mod- 
ern, and a great deal of it is not art—has been a very real night- 
mare from which a few gleams of a new beauty will remain with 
us when all the bombast and buncombe are forgotten. 

“But the art world as represented by paintings has one great 
problem yet to oyercome—and that is the cult of the interior 
decorator. Pictures are personal; they can not be purchased for 
one. Solong as Mr. American prefers period stage sets to a home, 
the wall painter will flourish at the expense of the artist. The 
bright side of this is that many decorators are buying pictures for 
their own homes. As a class they have taste—in private life.” 


Courtesy of the Metro-Goldwyn Picture Corporation 


Mr. N. E. Montross is another connoisseur and dealer who 
sees an American declaration of independence in the art world. 
“Old Masters” will naturally be sought abroad, but anything 
short of them will be confined to the home producers. In the 
same journal Mr. Montross gave these views as the result of a 
recent trip abroad: 


JOLINE ON 
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“The appreciation of American artists by the American pic- 
ture-buying publie is such that more and more of the works by 
native talent are being purchased, while European connoisseurs 
are better able now than they have been at any time since the 
war to pay good prices for the output of the modern artists of 
Europe. 

“The chances seem to be very good that we shall have a con- 
servative national administration for the next four years. 
Those who appreciate good art will therefore probably feel free 
to indulge their taste by acquiring fine pictures and sculptures. 
And the work of many of our living American artists is such as to 
appeal to the best taste. 

“For a nation so young in art as the United States we have 
produced a large number of fine geniuses, and there is no reason 
for us to be ashamed of our relative position in the art world. 
The names of Albert P. Ryder, Twachtman, Homer, Thayer, 
Duveneck, Martin and Inness are immortal, tho these men have 
been physically dead but a short time. Add Sargent and Whistler 
to the list, for they belong to us, even if Europe thinks of them as 
English painters. 

*“T still think, as I did a year ago, that no modern French 
artists have quite equaled the work of Cézanne, Matisse and 


HER KNEES AT CONFESSION 


While the rose-bush in the film “Revelation”? blooms again as at the visitation of the Virgin. 


Van Gogh, altho there is no dearth of fine painters in France to- 
day. I went abroad this year for recreation rather than to ac- 
quire pictures or to look at exhibitions, but while I was in The 
Hague I saw a ereat private collection of Van Gogh’s work. The 
extent, variety and excellence of his pictures confirmed me in 
my opinion of his importance in the world of modern art. 

Mr. Karl Freund, another New York art expert, declares that 
Europe, and particularly England, is following the American 


We read: 


‘History is repeating itself. In the eighteenth century the 
British were regarded on the Continent as savages in art, but 
they became very wealthy as a nation and they acquired many 
of the finest treasures of art in the Continental countries, and 
the collectors of those countries later had to go to England to 
buy back the choice works. Now the Americans, who had long 
been regarded as savages, have made such inroads on the art 
collections of all Europe that Europeans must come here to 
repurchase some of their lost treasures. 

“The Germans were over here last year buying pictures, and 
the French, Italians and English have taken many tapestries 
back.” 


market in the purchase of art works. 
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FLAPPER SLANG CRASHES THE DICTIONARY 


FLAPPERS’ WORDS AND OTHERS 


interview in the New York Sun, as the coiner of 
words that ultimately take their places in the page 
of the Dictionary. One wonders how much of the thunder she is 


M CREDIT GOES TO ‘THE FLAPPER,” in an 


stealing from the bell-hop, the race tout, the low comedian, the : 


newspaper paragrapher and comic cartoonist. ‘‘ Dumbell” and 
‘‘dumdora”’ seem to*belong to her by inherent right; at all 
eventsshe has been the chief agency in giving them currency, and 
they are the weapon under which she has made the modern 
swain quail, not to say anything worse. Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, 
editor of the Standard Dictionary, owns to the Sun writer that 
he has these ‘‘flapper’’ words on file in his office ready to give 
them place on the Dictionary page when they justify their ad- 
He selects five of these new coinages which he thinks 
are ‘‘likely to stick’’: 


mission. 


(1) ‘Bun duster,’ a synonym for ‘cake eater.’ 
**(2) ‘Crasher,’ a man who gets in without an invitation. 


**(3) ‘Dew Drop,’ a man who doesn’t arise from his bed until 
1P.M. 
‘*(4) ‘Ostrich,’ a man who knows it all. 


**(5) ‘Dumbell’ and ‘dumdora,’ the meanings of which, of 
course, are apparent to every one. 

“But the flapper coinages are not the only ones that may be 
included in the dictionary for the home. The tramp has like- 
wise developed a language of his own, and while it is not perhaps 
so wild and wicked as that of the flapper, it is still very expressive. 

“Then, too, there is a wealth of words peculiar to the English- 
speaking races of Africa, Australia, India, New Zealand, the 
Dominion of Canada and the islands that dot the seven seas. 

~The police have a remarkable vocabulary. To-day it would be 
extremely useful if some one in the department would set up a 
guide to language used by the criminal classes.”’ 


There are words, of course, that can never gain entrance to 
any but special dictionaries for the use of secholars—words that 


form the vocabulary of the underworld, for example. Dr. 
Vizetelly’s belief is that slang enriches the language: Then, too: 


““He has coined a number of words himself, one of them, the 
word ‘myobist,’ from the first letters of each word in the clause, 
‘mind your own business.’ 

“The word ‘hokum,’ probably without which dramatie and 
motion picture critics would all give up and go back to farm 
work, has afforded Dr. Vizetelly an interesting time. It is now 
in the dictionary with the following meaning: 

***Any word, act, business or property used by an actor that 
succeeds in arousing the approval or provoking the laughter of an 
audience.’ ; 

‘‘Of course the usage has changed a bit. The word is used 
now to mean tried and true stuff of the theater—stuff that has 
always been ‘sure fire.’ And this meaning has been noted on the 
eard of the word at the Funk & Wagnalls office. 

‘““When asked concerning the derivation of the word—which 
enjoys probably the widest usage of any word of the theater— 
Dr. Vizetelly said: 


~ word. 
‘devotees in etymology: it may have come from the Hebrew 


- the science of destruction, and all the rest of it. 
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\F THE FLAPPER 


: EDiTS THE 
OBSOLETE WORDS 


—Johnson in the New York World. 


***So far little has appeared in print about the origin of the 
I have in my files these suggestions from theorizing 


chakam, a wise man; the Arabic and Hindustan hakim, meaning 


‘the same thing. Some claim that it is a term belonging to the 


cult of the Indian medicine man or snake doctor, and that it has 
had wide usage among barkers at side-shows and cireuses.’” 


-- Dr. Vizetelly, on being recently interviewed on the same theme 


5) by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, gave out among others the follow- 


ing dicta that enlarge the subject: 


‘The growth of words depends entirely on conditions. During 
the war we acquired a lot of new words due to the new chemieals, 
Who ever 
heard of ‘camouflage’ before the war? . . . The word ‘fiapper’ 
1 do not like to discuss. People use it because they don’t stop 
to think at all about it. But here is a note following its defini- 
tion: ‘Said by some authors to have a very disagreeable mean- 
ing.” The word has-caught on with the people and they will 
continue to use it. Perhaps some day they will invest it with 
respectability. I don’t know how you feel about the word 
‘gorilla.’ To me it brings up the picture of an animal. But 
some one pointed out to me the other day that the word as 
applied to a person of the underworld, is spelled ‘guerrilla.’ . . 
Some of your readers may remember the stcry told about Dr. 
Johnson who was reproached by a lady who exprest her astonish- 
ment that she could not find words of a certain class in Dr. 
Johnson’s dictionary, to which the gallant Doctor replied that 
he was surprized to learn that the lady sought for such words. 
True or not, the story is good s«nough to bear in mind when one 
considers the words of the English language in the bulk. I 
barely got the word ‘neutrodyne’ into the ‘Practical Standard 
Dictionary,’ when I received notification, that is. the company 
did, that the word was copyrighted and a trademark name, not- 
withstanding the fact that the word ‘neutro’ has been in the 
English language since 1530 and the word ‘dyne’ for more than 
a century. It is true that the trademark name is used as a noun 
and I define it as an adjective. Now, take the word ‘shoplifter.’ 
It is a common enough word over here. But the other day I 
found that in England the term is known as a jackdaw.” 


9 


‘*Cireumaviate’’ is a new-comer, coined during the American 
world flight. The radio also offers its new list. Radio devotees, 
says Fairfax Downey in the New York Herald Tribune, “who 
may have had the greatest difficulty in school acquiring an 
elementary knowledge of some foreign language, seem to become 
quickly glib in the radio patois.”” Speaking further of the 
lexicographer: 


“The doctor has other sidelights on his handiwork with words 
which he focuses entertainingly. Look what one book did to the 
word ‘sheik,’ he points out. Cross-word puzzles he calls ‘the 
new lunacy,’ but he is glad to admit they are teaching lots of 
persons to spell who previously had only sketehy ideas on the 
subject. He even holds some charity for the late banana song. 
Before that frenzy the American people exprest an affirmative by 
‘yeh,’ ‘uh-huh’ and the like. We happily and distinctly say 
‘yes’ now, all because of the alleged shortage of the fruit of a 
large, herbaceous, tropical plant.” 


' 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


A CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CLAN 


ELIGIOUS BIGOTRY AND INTOLERANCE receive 

a stunning blow in the formation in Utica, New York, of 

the Hamilton-Jefferson Association, Ine., comprising 

an equal number of Roman Catholics and Protestants whose aim 

is to promote an understanding of the Constitution and to foster 

the spirit of tolerance in economies, politics and religion. It is 

the-last item in this unique and original program which strikes 

the editorial eye in all sections of the country. 

non-sectarian, non-partizan in its object, the organization is 
regarded by an overwhelming 


Non-seeret, 


majority of commenting editors 
as one of the most important and 
significant undertakings ever 
started in America, combining 
and inspiring, as it does, we are 
told, two great supposedly oppos- 
{ng groups in the common cause 
of patriotism and religious free- 
dom. Its name, drawn from those 
two founders of the nation and 
members of Washington’s first 
eabinet whose economic and 
political views were always hope- 
lessly at variance, symbolizes the 
friendly association of men who 
hold opposing views on many 
matters, but who agree on tolera- 
tion. Its motto is, ‘United we 
stand, divided we fall.” The 
association, we are told, will 
maintain in its membership an 
equal balance of Roman Catholies 
and Protestants, all of whom 
shall be laymen, and it will 
draw for the most part from the 
Knights: of Columbus and the 
Masons, tho its membership will 
not be strictly limited to these 
two orders. 

The idea of thus effecting mutual understanding and tolerance 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics germinated in the 
mind of Arthur J. Foley, a member of the Knights of Columbus 
in Utica, who conimunicated it to his friend, William Ross Lee, 
a Mason. Andrew F. Kelley, director of the Utica branch of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, and Charles A. Miller, 
a Protestant, were drawn into the conference and won over to 
the proposition, and it was at length communicated to Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State under President Roosevelt, who be- 
came an intense enthusiast for it. Patriotism, said Mr. Root 
at the first meeting of the new order, does not mean simply a flag 
for abstraction, nor simply being stirred by patriotic songs, nor 
mere pride in the greatness of the United States. ‘*It means,” 
as the venerable statesman is quoted in the Utica Daily Press, 
“an attitude of brotherly kindness and affectionate interest 
toward every other American, whatever be his creed, or race, 
or calling. . . . Americanism means kindly consideration for 
all our fellow citizens; it means the real accord of the right to 
differ from us in opinion, the same right to differ from us that 
we have to differ from them.” 

The press is practically unanimous in approving the advent of 


Photograph by Frey, Utica, New York 


Arthur J. Foley, president, Catholic; and William Ross Lee, vice-presiden:, > 


the “Hore,” 
“is shaped a fitting rebuke to the factionalism and intolerance 
that seem to have sprung up of late in American life. Parallel 
with group-pressure in polities has come a reerudescence of 
intolerance, seerecy, fanaticism, threats of foree in ethies, re- 
ligion and eivie life.” 


new order. remarks the Minneapolis Journal, 


The association, says the New York 
Evening World, ‘‘is needed in America to-day:as never before in 
the Republie’s history, for never has the spirit of mad-dog intol- 


erance been so assertive and impudent. It has this advantage 


AGREEABLE IN THEIR DISAGREEMENTS 


These are the founders of the Hamilton-Jefferson Association, of Utica, New York, a non-partizan organi- 
zation whose aim is to foster the spirit of tolerance among people of differing religious and political faiths. 
Left to right, they are Andrew F, Kelley, secretary, a Catholic; Charles A. Miller, director, Protestant; 


Protestant. 


over other 100 per cent. American organizations—it dishonors 
not a single soldier’s grave, Protestant or@atholic, Republican 
or Democrat, immigrant or native born.” The Detroit News 
thinks that— 


Those who have launched the idea will be the first to admit 
that it is larger than themselves, larger than the two great bodies 
who symbolize for many persons two contrasting (but not neces- 
sarily antagonistic) forms of belief. Perhaps it may be the 
needed summons to a reassertion of that sturdy, free-minded 
Americanism which staked its life on an uncompromising liberty 
and, in so doing, dedicated to the world a gospel of social living 
which has become the guide-post of modern civilization. 

“There is only one ‘hundred per cent.’ American citizen. 
The Constitution defines him. No minority group can outlaw 
him, for he is the nation. For him, the true American, those 
men in Utica spoke, and their message should find an eager 
audience the length and breadth of the land.” 


The movement, asserts the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘ provides what 
millions of Americans have been waiting for and seeking for 
a long time. 
organizations that have been springing up throughout the coun- 


It is a reply to the class and religiously conscious 


try, most of them inspired by good intentions but sadly at 
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variance with the true spirit of Americanism and productive only of 


misunderstanding and strife.” It ‘‘suggests a way in which good 


citizenship can effect solidarity along practical, reasonable, 


workable lines.”’ Such an unofficial council of representative 


citizens in every city and county in the United States, declares 
the Baltimore Sun, would almost surely exercise an extraordi- 
nary influence for good, if properly composed and held strictly 
to its broad and ealm program of good-will and unimpassioned 
activity. Furthermore, 

“The mere fact that a 
body consisting of fifty 
Protestants and fifty ' 
Catholies could enlist 
under the same flag of 
peace and _ patriotism 
constitutes a conclusive 
demonstration that there 
is no irrepressible con- 
flict of creeds, nor any 
reason for partizan pas- 
sion and prejudice in the 
consideration of govern- 
ment policies and prin- 
ciples. 

““Of course, there may 
be difficulty in keeping 
the parent and subsidiary 
associations at the high 
standard set up in Utica. 
The human mind delights 
in disagreement, and the 
history of ,Christianity, 
which started out under 
the white banner of peace 
and good-will, has been 
only too often the history 
of dissension and hate. 
But the encouraging 
thing about the Utica 
movement is that itis a 
return on the part of 
laymen to the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity, of 
common sense and of 
unexcited patriotism. 
What the churches have 
not been able to do lay- 
men seem to be doing 
for them, or, at least, 
are setting them an ex- 
ample which they well 
might follow.” 


Seldom has there been 
a time when such a so- 
ciety was more necessary 
to offset the 
bigotry, suppression and 


forces of From a drawing by Donn Barber, Architect 
racial, religious and class 
hatreds, thinks the New 
York In noting 
that the membership is to be balanced between Catholies and 
Protestants, The Sun remarks that the very fact that this is 
deemed necessary ‘‘shows just how necessary a toleration society 
.’ But the Baltimore Evening Sun thinks that the Utica or- 
ganization is unnecessary and that it endangers the very end 
which it seeks to accomplish. 


Sun. 


is 


A erowd, reasons this Baltimore 
paper, tends to be more intolerant than the individuals who 
compose it. Therefore, ‘‘the very fact that it is an organization 
demands that its members adhere to a ereed which restricts 
the freedom of thought of the individual and prejudices its 
members against those on the outside.” So, “if it aims to 
carry on an active campaign in support of its ideals, there is 
the very evident possibility that it will merely accentuate the 
bitterness and animosity which it seeks to destroy.” 
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“ALTITUDINOUS CHRISTIANITY” 


The architect’s drawing of the proposed Broadway Temple for New York which, like 
the Chicago Temple, is to pay its way and help other churches by revenue from rents. 


SKYSCRAPERS FOR SKY PILOTS 


ETHODISM HAS NO CATHEDRALS, but the other 
day, with the assistance of a Catholic and a Jew and 
of men of other Protestant denominations, it dedi- 

cated in Chicago a temple whose topmost point scrapes the sky 
568 feet from the ground. Soon, if plans are fulfilled, the Method- 
ists will send up another towering temple as a Christian beacon, 
this one in New York. The unique feature common to both is 
that they will be sup- 
_ ported by revenues from 
rent and will eventually 
afford a financial return 
to their owners. Religion 
is placed on a business 
basis. 
The great 
Temple, which was de- 


Chicago 


scribed in our issue of 
July 16, 1921, when its 
cornerstone was still a 
man’s idea, and a photo- 
graph of which appears 
in another department 
of our issue of October 
11, was erected at a cost 
of $4,400,000, and, we 
are told, is regarded 
with particular pride by 
the people of Chicago. 
Laymen and clergy of 
many creeds joined in 
the dedicatory services, 
among them being 
Mayor William S. Dever, 
a Roman Catholic, and 
Rabbi Joseph Stolz, a 
Jew. It is expected, we 
are told in the New 
York Christian Advocate 
(Methodist), that the 
rentals of the stores and 
offices, after paying off 
the building mortgage, 
will eventually not only 
support the church ac- 
tivities, but will yield a 
very large annual income 
which may be applied to 
the assistance of other 
churehes in the city. 
The first five stories are 
mainly occupied by the 
church auditorium and 
the associated rooms for social, educational and atbletie actiy- 
ities operated by the church. Above are the office stories, all 
revenue-producing. For that other and more important return 
we are told that ‘‘in the church at all hours of the day and 
night will be workers, men and women, ready to extend 
sympathy and help to all who resort to this House of God for 
counsel, relief, worship and prayer.’’ All classes and all creeds, 
said the pastor, thé Rev. John Thompson, in his address at the 
dedicatory service, will be weleomed within its walls. Its giant 
cross ‘‘will be illuminated every night in the year, keeping the 
light of God aglow in-the heart of Chicago’s loop.” 

The foundations of this business-like temple of Christianiiy, 
writes Frederick L. Collins in a brief résumé of its history for 
Collier’s, go deep down into Chicago time: 


es 


" 


‘“Nearly a hundred years ago four pioneer Christians formed 
themselves into a Methodist congregation and built a log church 


‘which cost $580. In time they moved the little building across 


the river on scows to the present site on Church Street, and re- 
placed it, in 1858, with the first composite office and church 
building, a $70,000 structure, which returned a profit to the 
church society until it was destroyed in the fire of 1871. This 
modest four-story building was the beginning of Skyscraper 
Christianity. 

“Tn the spring of 1872 these courageous Methodists let out the 
contracts for their fourth church edifice, another composite build- 
ing, which cost the monumental sum of $120,000. Fifty years 
later to a day, April 29, 1922, they began the erection of the four- 
million-dollar watch-tower which now commands the Chicago sky. 

“During these fifty years the First Church Society gave over a 
million dollars in surplus 
income for the purchase of 
other church lots and the 
erection of other church build- 
ings in Chicago. By a process 
of growth like the growth of a 
solid, conservative business, 
Chicago’s Methodists have 
proved that the city church 
is still possible—that it may 
even be profitable.” 


And now, continues Mr. 
Collins, New York is about 
to try an even more original 
idea of ‘“‘altitudinous Chris- 
tianity.”” Whereas the Chi- 
cago Temple is an _ office 
building, the New York, or 
Broadway, Temple is to be 
an apartment house: 


“An entire city block has 
been purchased on Wash- 
ington Heights, the loftiest 
section of the metropolis, and 
a twenty-four story Roman- 
esque cathedral—‘with hot 
and cold water and all modern 
improvements’—is about to 
rise above the city. Chicago 
may have the tallest city 
church; but New York, if you 
figure sea-level instead of 
street-level as the starting 
point of religious measure- 
ment, is to have the highest. 

“<“Broadway Temple,’ said the Rev. Christian I. Reisner, 
pastor of the proposed church, ‘will be impressive in architecture, 
serviceful in arrangement, and effective in financial returns. It 
will contain modern elevator apartments for five hundred people, 
with playgrounds on the roof. It will also have dormitories, all 
furnished, for five hundred young men in the twenty-four-story 
tower. The street level will. be occupied by stores and a 
church auditorium seating twenty-two hundred. The basement 
will have a social hall for one thousand, swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, game rooms, cafeteria, and full equipment for social 
work to be enjoyed by the whole neighborhood. <A high-class 
day nursery will offer relief for weary mothers.’ 

“The suecess of these business churehes—as in all business 
and almost all churches—depends upon the man at the head of 
the enterprize. Reisner has ‘put over’ some big things for 
religion in a town where the going is hard. An upstanding, 
fighting man like him ought to make a success of anything in 
New York, especially as just such a man, the Rev. John I. 
Thompson—with the backing of one man, George W. Dixon— 
has already made a success in Chicago. 

“Thompson, a Scotchman, began as a reporter at the age of 
sixteen, Later he became a minister, and came to this country 
ona visit. While here he received calls from four churches, and 
has stayed here ever since. On the way to his present post 
Thompson built five churches for the parishes in which he served. 
He is building twenty-eight churches right now in Chicago. 

“If big-city churches can build twenty-story buildings, little- 
city churches can build four- and five-story buildings Sky 
Pilots, look on the skyseraper—and remember that it points 


toward heaven!” 2 


Photograph by Gibson, Chicago 
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PROPHETS OF PROFIT 


Two Methodist ministers who are scraping the sky with crosses for busi- 


ness with which to finance religion. 
Thompson, pastor of the Chicago Temple, and on the right, the Rev. 
Christian F. Reisner, who will be pastor of the Broadway Temple to be. 
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TRAINING FOR INCOMPETENT WIVES 


LOVENLY WIVES ARE TO HAVE FIRST AID from 
the Salvation Army, according to an announcement by 
Commissioner Thomas Estill, head of the Salvation Army 

in the New England territory, to whom reports from twenty-two 
States show that many of the deplorable conditions among the 
poor are directly traceable to incompetency, ignorance and mis- 
management by the housewife. This is in the face of the fact 
that the reports indicate general high earnings among wage- 
workers. The new service will take the form, we are told, of 
personal instruction in “lower economies,” and will be organized 
immediately in connection with every Salvation Army corps. 
It will be known as the Sal- 
vation Army Home League. 
The 
service as the Salvation Army 


great need of such a 


proposes is amply evidenced, 
believes Commissioner Estill. 
He says, as we quote from 
the New York press: 


“There are certain appal- 
ling conditions in the homes 
of low-wage-earning people 
throughout the country, both 
in large cities and in rural 
distriets, which must be met 
and dealt with. These con- 
ditions are so terrible as to 
seem incredible in a country 
where industrial prosperity 
and popular education are 
supposed to have spread en- 
lightenment. But such con- 
ditions exist right here in 
New York City, and it is 
not an intelligent form of 
patriotism to deny or mini- 
mize them. 

‘In thousands of humble 
homes the pitiful incompe- 
tency of the wife, her lack 


miserable for the entire family 
and injuring her children be- 
fore they get a fair start in 
the world. In.the majority 
of eases she loves her children 
and her husband as dearly as any other woman, but she is un- 
fortunate in that she has herself grown up without reasonable 
guidance, with little or no schooling, and has assumed the 
responsibilities of meyriage with absolutely no experience in the 
management of a household. 

‘There is no use in bestowing charity in the ordinary sense of 
the word upon such unfortunate people as these. They need 
something more constructive. 

‘Our officers every day meet housewives who have never had 
a needle in their hands, and know absolutely nothing about re- 
pairing their children’s clothing; women who have never owned 
a tooth-brush or a nail-brush, and make use of soap perhaps once 
or twice a week; women who actually make a practise of throwing 
stockings and other garments away as soon as holes appear in 
them, because they don’t know what else to do; women who have 
worn a trim, neat garment but perhaps ten or twelve times in 
their lives and know nothing about combing their hair; women 
who know how to cook perhaps two or three simple dishes that 
their husbands get weary of eating, and women who haven't the 
slightest idea as to how to treat minor ailments and injuries 
suffered by their children. These are not conditions in some 
far-off corner of the earth; they exist right here in our own 
country.” 


On the left, the Rev. John F. 


It is a big venture in making happier homes, says the Albany 
Evening News of the Salvation Army’s plan, and “‘it ought to 
sueceed. Slovenly wives and slovenly homes can not make for 
happiness. And the army might also organize a husbands’ 
auxiliary, for there are slovenly husbands, too.” 


of understanding of domes- : 
tie economy, is making life 
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THE SHIRKING PEWS 


HE PARALYTIC STROKE OF PESSIMISM which 

has seized the pew is, we are told, in large measure ac- 

countable for the predicament in which the Church 
finds itself. In fact, it is the stockholders themselves who are 
driving the Church into insolvency by a policy of doubt and 
despair which would send any business into bankruptcy. A cause 
of this, it appears to an authority, is that the pew pessimists hear 
the problems of the Church diseust in dizzying phrases as prob- 
lems of world-wide significance, and magnify a break in the wall 
as a total ruin, beyond hope of restoration. It is, of course, well 
enough to view the Church’s problems in the large. But, as the 
Rev. Lloyd C. Douglas, a Congregational clergyman and author 
who has held many important posts in church work, tells us, too 
many in the pew prefer to discourse on these problems in terms 
of world ruin than to discuss calmly the probable reasons why 
the Sunday morning congregation at Grace Church, Ourtown, is 
insufficient to fill half the pews or underwrite the budget of its 
frugal expenses. Yet, he goes on in the Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate (Methodist), ‘‘unless we, local agents and department 
managers, soon give some attention to the smaller details inci- 
dent to our tasks, it is clear that we shall have let ourselves in for 
more perplexity than even they suspect who report disquieting 
findings from the higher altitudes of prophetic discernment.” 
He suggests that the situation be approached in the manner in 
which Nehemiah approached the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. Instead of contemplating the whole ruin from a neighbor- 
ing hilltop, Nehemiah rode around the débris one night with a 
notebook in hand. Next day he invited representatives of the 
various trades and unions, and persuaded each to rebuild a por- 
tion in which he was particularly interested. By lunch-time, 
the walls and the gate were as good as rebuilt. So, if something 
in particular in your church in Ourtown troubles you, advises 
Dr. Douglas, attend to that yourself, each individual taking up a 
particular task. For instance: 


“Tf the only ailment your church in Ourtown suffers to-day 
is the fact that your official board is dominated by some elose- 
fisted old raseal who, if he had practised the same disgusting 
economies in his own business down-town that he advocates 
in the prudential program of the church, wouldn’t be able to 
buy himself a three-by-seven lot next to the back fence in the 
village cemetery, could you younger business men of Grace 
Church see to it that he is relieved of his responsibilities at the 
first convenient opportunity? No, don’t make an issue of the 
fact that there are plenty of other things the matter with Grace 
Chureh in addition to the parsimonious policy dictated by 
Deacon. Isaiah Lastword. One thing at a time, gentlemen. Let 
us shift to low gear and plow ahead.” a 


Much of the pessimism in Grace Chureh, Ourtown, is due to 
the Rev. O. Wattaworld, ‘‘who, living under the juniper tree, 
discourses weekly of broken altars, the triumph of Baal, and his 
own sense of loneliness in a godless age.’”’ In fact, 


“Only a very small percentage of the membership of the 
average Protestant Church speak of the institution in terms of 
enthusiasm. They are never so modest as when confessing to 
their holdings therein. Take the case of the Stingem family, for 
example, of Getemin and Stingem, who own the big department 
store down on Main Street. Obadiah Stingem is the brains of an 
organization that can account for most of its prosperity on the 
ground of the unfailing optimism of the boss. Nobody ever 
heard Obadiah say, even in times when general business condi- 
tions were bad, that there had been any slump at his store. Not 
that he needed to lie about it. He merely spoke of their satis- 
factions and avoided reference to their perplexities. When he 
prepared copy for their half-page advertisement in The Clarion, 
for the Friday evening issue, he never said: ‘For some unaccount- 
able reason, our business is falling off. Fewer people were in 
here last Saturday than on any previous Saturday since the 
beginning of the great World War, which we suspect has had 
something to do with our evident decline. We need you! 
Business is just that bad. And we will do everything in our 
power to please you! True, our goods are not what they were 


before we were obliged to retrench and buy in smaller quantities, 
but such as we have we offer gladly.’ 

“No; Stingem knows that this kind of talk would put his 
business on the rocks within ninety days after he adopted the 
practise of whining about it. His public notices fairly bristle 
with polysyllabie adjectives. Never had Getemin and Stingem 
known such a season! Until further notice, they would close 
every Thursday afternoon at four o’clock, to give the clerks a 
chance to put the stock to rights—there was so little opportunity 
to do it during business hours, on account of the congestion. 
Be sure to come early to-morrow, if you expect to get inside the 
doors. Unparalleled opportunity! And so forth! 

“And yet, when the Stingems have occasion to speak to their 
neighbors of Grace Church, they all—from Obadiah and Mrs. 
Obadiah on down to little Willie Stingem—draw a long face, and 
deplore the terrible falling off in attendance, interest and financial 
support of the organization. ‘I just said to Obadiah, the other 
day,’ remarks Mrs. Stingem, ‘if things keep going from bad to 
worse down there, and a few more people quit coming, I said, 
the expenses will soon drive everybody else out, I said.’ And 
she has spoken. truthfully enough; that is exactly what she 
said to Obadiah. Moreover this is what she is saying to 
everybody. And the people to whom she talks go out of her 
presence to become distributing agencies for the widest possible 
dissemination of this death-dealing dose that will make the 
survival of Grace Church a question of its sheer strength to 
withstand poison administered by a member of its own family.” 


Perhaps, as Dr. Douglas says, you have been experiencing 
difficulty in keeping Jack and Sally in Sunday school. It is your 
opinion—everybody’s opinion—that the younger generation 
show an absolute disregard for the Church as an institution. 
But, we are asked, ‘“‘would it not be more surprizing if they had 
any interest, in the face of all the criticisms of the Church that 
they listen to at home?’’ A bank whose stockholders had no more 
good to say of it than the pew-holders have to say of the average 
church would be subject to a run at any hour. As Dr. Douglas 
sees it, what most unsuccessful churches need most just now is a 
large number of resignations from certain members, forwarded 
to the officers with the simple statement: 


“Gentlemen: For many years I have belonged to Grace 
Church in Ourtown. I have little to show for it. Belonging to 
it has not made me any kinder, or more charitable, or more 
lovely of character. Less; if anything. Doubtless this is my 
own fault. I have gone there on Sundays and have sung, ‘I Love 
Thy Zion, Lord,’ and then I have come home to pick flaws with 
everything in it, from the color of the carpet and the length of 
the prayer to the soprano’s hat and the squeaky shoes of 
old Brother Goodenough, who takes up the collection. I have 
kicked about the expenses, fussed about the ventilation, com- 
plained about the preacher, and the snow on the steps, and the 
dirt in the basement, and the kind of hymn-book we use. I 
know I shall certainly lose my soul if I keep on at this gait. 
And I can’t seem to stop it. I have been at it so long that it has 
become an obsession. I have tried to quit it, but the habit is too 
strong. I knock the church to my family, to the other members, 
to neighbors belonging to other churches. So I am getting out, 
for the sake of my own soul’s salvation—to say nothing of the 
high benefit I know I am conferring upon Grace Church by this 
resolution.” 


A NICKEL FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—There is no such 
thing as juvenile delinquency, but there is a “‘tremendous lot 
of adult inefficiency,” says Bishop Irving Peake Johnson of 
Colorado in a recent address quoted in the Reformed Church 
Messenger. The Bishop thinks that the juvenile courts should 
summon the fathers to answer to the charge why they have 
‘failed to give their sons any spiritual background or foundation 
on which to stand.” 

‘What kind of a home is the Church? Does it exist for the 
children, or are they relegated to a dull Sunday School annex in 
the basement, badly shepherded, badly taught and meanly 
financed, while the father and the elder brothers play the game 
of a spiritual profiteer, enjoying the luxury of a pipe organ, a 
celestial choir, and a popular preacher? It is no accident, but a 
parable, that so many Churches have stowed the children away 
in dark corners, and given them a nickel each on which to run 
their establishment.” 


He goes on: 
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Soup for health— Next Tuesday is Election Day. In every nook and corner 
every day! of the land, whether it be in the cross-road hamlet or in the 
teeming cities, men and women will enter the polls to vote 


their choice. 


But every day is an Election Day for the food product 
which is a ‘“‘candidate’’ for popular favor. And wherever 
votes are cast next Tuesday throughout this broad land, 
Campbell’s Soups have met the daily test and won a victory 
that only honest Quality could win. 


Every taste of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup increases its 
popularity. Fifteen tempting vegetables. Broth of fine 
beef. Hearty cereals. Dainty herbs and spices. Thirty-two 
ingredients in all! 


I'll not orate, but simply state, 
his issue leads all others; 


Good food f. ll will h h Il : ; . 
And Pre ERie scan the mothers! So substantial you’ll often make a meal of it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LUNCHEON DINNER SUPPER 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be 


E shall not venture to call this a |, Good, mushy men arise among us 


metrical Main Street; but is it or 
isn’t it rather far away from Walt Whit- 
man? The New York Daily News offers 
this as a column editorial and begins with 
an explanatory note: 

“Arthur Sears Henning, Washington cor- 
respondent of The News, has written of 
dry and dusty politics for years. He may 
have ‘had poetry in his soul, but he kept it 
out of ‘his copy. His recent journey across 
the continent raised him to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm that he broke into prose poetry, 
and we don’t blame him. 
country. Read his poem below and then 
salute our flag: 


I sing My Country! 

At my Pullman car window, I rhapsodize 

Upon the panorama unrolling: 

Mighty cities, lush prairies, opulent farms, moun- 
tain wildernesses, and wide, wunpeopled 
plains. 


I am lately come from Europe full of odious 

comparisons and pity 

Americans who do 

country. 

I have been sightseeing abroad 

Only to find the most thrilling sights at home, 

Sights eloquent, significant, without parallel; 

Bathtubs galore; 

Bricklayers driving to work in flivvers; 

Silk shod ankles of girls 

Whose mothers, barefooted, tilled in Calabria; 

Rural postmen unloading newspapers, Magazines, 
books, mail order luxuries; 

Acres of Fords parked round the new national 
movie house (two shows nightly) ; 


For not appreciate their 


Everywhere masterful, expansive, bluff, breezy 
men; ve 
Untrammeled, self-reliant women, comely and 


garbed smartly in the mode, 

Whether it be in 5th ave., Omaha, or far Truckee; 

A farmer jolting homeward with the latest 
phonograph record, 

His wife telephoning for three cards of tulle; 

That blithe company of youth boarding the train 
at Mandan 

Telling how they danced last night 

To the music of a C micas orchestra 

Wafted by radio; 

Twenty, mayhap thirty, million people listening 
to the President speaking. 


I celebrate my country’s greatness, its vastness, 
its exuberant fruitfulness, 

The sense of which has entered into the souls of us, 

Instilling large notions, prodigality, recklessness, 
yea, bumptiousness, 

I glorify the American dollar and dollar chasing 

So despised in mendicant Europe, where, if you 
drop a dollar, 

You start a riot in which monocles are broken. 

Soon enough shall we, with mouths multiplied, 
be forced to scrimp, 

To save every twig and crumb, thrifty as French. 

Then shall we have done with chasing dollars 

And shall chase pennies as they chase farthings 
and centimes over there. 

I have been sped an hour, seeing no human, only 
cattle. 

How glorious a roomy land, room to turn around 
in without jostling! 

Europe, is crowdéed*to suffocation, 
fldwing; w ee, ep. 

They sbarn coyetous eyes to our pr Sere sage ex- 
panses ; s ee 

We envision, the day when we shall need to hedge 
our borders with bayonets * . 

To keep out smuggled immigran f 

Japan lets the cat out of the bag? 

War, if necessary te break down our wall. 

Europe says Amen; changing bs sy oa 's sph 

To suit the purpose 2 Po * 

And still blandly bidding us enter the league. 


Asia is over- 


It’s a great 


, Outraged at any thought-of girding for defense. 
Shall men, they ask, presume to say who shall 
and+who shall not 
Tenant God’s acre? 
Nevertheless we will gird . 
To keep our soil for our kind” 


T sing my country. 
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#1n 1917 among some Irish war verse 
appeared unforgetable lines, signed W. M. 
Létts, called ‘‘The Spires of Oxford.’ 
The memory serves to draw attention to 
anything else under this signature, whi 
wé‘believe belongs to a woman. And this 
is sufficient ‘introduction to these in The 
Irish Statesman: 


THE TRAVELLED ONE 
By W. M. Lerrs 


“‘T've seen Cape Horn five times,”’ said he. 
“Twas in the days of sailing ships!”’ 
His face was swarthy from the sea, 
With steadfast eyes and merry lips. 
““T dream of it sometimes at nights, 
Now that I'm with the Irish Lights." 


“‘T’m in the Irish Lights,’’ said he, 
‘‘And taking stores around the coast. 
‘Tis quiet for a man like me 
Who’s seen the world if he may boast, 
Queer towns too far for you to know, 
Lima and Monte Video.” 


“The people in this land,’’ said he, 
“Are well content with Wakes and Fairs, 
But finer sights than them you'll see 
About the streets of Buenos Ayres, 
Or Valparaiso if you choose, 
Rio maybe or Santa Cruz.” 


“I’m in the Irish Lights,’’ said he, 

“And roving ways are for the young. 
I've got a wife and family, 

And do my work and hold my tongue. 
It’s only in the days of spring 

My heart will go off wandering.” 


“‘T’ve no more stories now," said he, 
And gave my ear a friendly cuff. 

He put me down from off his knee 
And told me ‘‘ Home is good enough.” 

But in his wide, strange, dreaming eyes 
I saw big ships and foreign skies 


THERE can be no reasonable doubt that 
Jones is precious in his own sight. One 
must step outside Jones to see the humor 
in these lines, but the moral may be in 
seeing one’s self Jones. The Living Age 
credits this to The Child of Time: 


THE INFINITE PROLON GATION 
OF JONES 


Br W. S. J: 
Jones goes each day to Mincing Lane, 
Tube, office, chop at one, 
Office once more, and tube again, 
And Jones's day is done. 
' 1 : 
Comes dinner, evening paper, and 
Eight hours beside his wife, 
Breakfast and tube—one day way stand © + 
For Jones’s yearly life. 
On Sundays in his cniixthe he prays, 
He prays with slumbrous eye: 
“Grant me, Almighty, length of days, 
And then Eternity!” 


Me 


returned. 


A porm like the following makes one 
ithink that after all life is akin to the elder 
-world and that we must often be reminded 
*not to say that ‘the struggle naught avail- 
jeth.” ~ This is one of three in Poetry 
\(October). 


AGAINST THE WALL 


By Autne KiLMER 


If I live til my fighting days are done 
1 must fasten my armor on my eldest son. 
*T would give him better, but this is my best; — 
I can get along without it—I'll be glad to have a 
rest. 


And I'll sit mending armor “Weer my back against 
the wall, 

Because I have a second son if this one should 
fall. 


So I'll make it very ae i and I'll whistle very 
loud, 

And Ill slap him.on the shoulder and I'll say, very 
proud: 


“This is the lance I used to bear!” 
(But I mustn’t tell what happened when I bore 
it.) 
“This is the helmet I used to wear!” 
(But ITwon't say what befell 
wore it.) 


me when I 


For you couldn't tell a youngster—it wouldn’t be 
right— 

That you wished you had died in your very first 
fight. 


And I mustn’t say that victory is never worth the 
cost, 

That defeat may be bitter, but it’s better to have 
lost. 


And I mustn’t say that glory is as barren as a 


stone— 
I'd better not say anything, but leave the lad 
alone. 


So he'll fight very bravely and probably he'll fall. 
And I'll sit mending armor with my back against 
the wall. 


A pRAMATIC lyric from The Nation and 
the Athenzxum (London) with a tragic ap- 
plication for any soul: 


HELEN 


By R. C. Trevenyan 


When her first white hair 

Helen noted in her mirror, 

Suddenly her heart stopped beating; 
Cold with terror 


She looked round; but then, 

Seeing no one there, in anger 

Plucked it out, and en the hearth-flames 
Would have cast it— 


But in Paris came: 

In his arms he took his Helen— 
“Why so pale, my deathless beauty? 
Troy shall perish 


Ere one single thread 

Of this golden hair grows silver.” 
‘ Sadly. Helen smiled: ‘* Alas! 

Poor Troy is doomed then.” 


** Never,” Paris cried, 
“Need Troy fall.” But Helen opened or 
Héf small palm and sighed: ** Already, 
See, ‘tis fallen.” 


:——- 
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For the seventh consecutive year 
Buick has first choice of space at 
the National Automobile Shows. 
This signal honor is awarded 
annually by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce 
to the manufacturer-member 
having the largest volume of 
business for the preceding twelve 
months. 


In winning and in maintain- 
ing this enviable position year 
after year, Buick has demon- 
strated conclusively that the true 
value of any automobile is re- 


Buick Continues 


ts Leadership 


flected in the consistency with 
which the public buys it. 


Since the introduction of the 
1925 Buick models, public pat- 
ronage has increased to an even 
greater degree— 


A tribute to the Buick engineer; 
ing skill’and manufacturing 
ability that has provided newer 
and better Buick cars without 
departing in any way from the 
fundamentals of power, econ- 
omy and dependability for which 
all Buicks have been famous. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


When Better Automobiles Are 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Butito-eutick, Wtht Bwild Them 
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THE MAN WITH THE SUPPLY —Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


THE WEST COMING BACK ON A WAVE OF WHEAT 


se O YOU THINK our farmers are a bunch of boobs?” 
D This coloquial question is said to constitute the 
opening of nearly any discussion with natives of the 

great Northwest as to the recent meteoric ups-and-downs of folks 


in that neighborhood. It is 
recalled that, for a time last 


the Non-Partizan Leaguers and Farmer Laborites. ‘‘Do you 
think they imagine their troubles?’’ Even now, according to 
these radicals, the hand of the wicked capitalistic East is seen in. 
the rise of wheat, put up temporarily in order to gather Repub- 
lican votes in the coming elee- 
tion. However, it appears, 
there are numerous optimistic 
citizens, including business 


winter, a state of general 
collapse, with poverty stalking 


nearly every farmhouse, was 
reported in the great wheat 
district. Banks failed, tenants 
-were dispossest from their 
houses and lands, cries rose 
against political conditions, 
and specially against the 
‘Eastern Financial Magnates” 
who were supposed to be 
largely responsible for the 
trouble. Then wheat, the 
golden mainstay of the land, 
went up again, and things 
changed. It became easier 
to borrow money on wheat 
crops. Yesterday’s beggar was 
to-day’s affluent citizen. Auto- 
mobiles appeared where not 
even a broken-down “buggy” 
had been before. Now, re- 
ports Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick, there isa peculiar mixture 
of optimism and _ pessimism, 
discontent and rejoicing 
throughout the districts. ‘‘Do 
you think our farmers are a 
bunch of boobs?” will demand 
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END OF THE DROUGHT 


—Foley in the Minneapolis Daily Star. 


boosters, real-estate men, and 
such, who insist that the recent 
tales of ruin throughout the 
land were grossly exaggerated. 
“Do you think our farmers 
are a bunch of boobs?” they 
will demand. ‘‘Do you think 
they lost their heads and bor- 
rowed everything on easy 
credit?’’ In general, we are 
told, the Northwest is rapidly 
forgetting its recent misfor- 
tunes, and tending to minimize 
them. The first thing that 
strikes a visitor, writes Miss 
MeCormick, from Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, to the New 
York Times, ‘‘aside from the 
vastness and emptiness of an 
area as big as Europe and 
éontaining about half the popu- 
lation of greater New York,” 
is that: 


No one of the four States 
will admit that it was as hard 
hit as any of the others. The 
worst depression was always 
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WHEN STRENGTH AND SKILL UNITE 


i; 
HEN great resources and great 
\ \ skill combine to produce a 
truly fine product, that product is 
certain to possess sterling merit. 


In building the Oakland Six such 
forces are strikingly combined. 


For the engineering skill and manu- 
facturing facilities of the expanded 
and strengthened Oakland organiza- 
tion are here united with the 
almost unlimited resources of 


~ General Motors. 


Because of these united forces, it is 
easy to understand why the Oakland 
Six is winning and holding the good 
will of all who buy it. 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, Michigan 
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The Zero Hour 


[here's only one thing worse than 
gobbling your breakfast to catch a 
train: and that’s gobbling—to lose 
it. At the zero hour when you hear 
the 8.13 and the coffees hot (and as 
your wife has a warped sense of P ty ae 
humor) it’s mighty nice to have a "ay ere 
dependable watch to fall back on 

The Keystone Standard is just 
that. It’s not ofily a good timekeeper 
but is exceptionally attractive in ap- 
pearance—a small, thin, beautiful, 
man’s watch, selling for $25. 


Any way you 
Want -tosloOkeadteties 


When you first see a Keystone 
Standard Watch and are told it costs 
only twenty-five dollars—you are 
honestly amazed. Everyone is. And 
then when you have carried the 
watch and had an opportunity to 
observe the way it performs, your 
amazement settles down into good, 
solid satisfaction. 

Any way you want to look at it, 
front, back, side—from the “works” 
out—the Keystone Standard is a 
beautiful piece of mechanism—a 
watch of extraordinary value. 

This 10-size watch, as illustrated 

here on these two pages, is a 
thin model, and is 
cased in the celebrated 
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KEYSTONE 


Standard 


WATCHES 


Jas. Boss gold-filled case (a name 
your jeweler has known well for 
many years). It comes in either 
white or green gold. 

Other styles and sizes at corre- 
spondingly moderate prices. 

Ask your jeweler to show you the 
Keystone line. _ Also write us for 
descriptive booklet. There’s aman 
or boy in your family who wants 
a Keystone Watch this Christmas. 

So shop now and avoid the rush. 


Made and guaranteed by The Keystone Watch Case 
.C] Company, sold by jewelers everywhere. If your jeweler 
does not have it, write us direct and give us his name. 
Made in America. Write for descriptive booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH 
CASE COMPANY 
Established 1853 


New York Chicago Cincinnati San Francisco 


a 
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Photographs by Brown Bros. 
A LONG FURROW IN A LARGE LAND 


When men who do essential work like this are given at least the 
comforts of an ordinary city clerk, says a spokesman for the wheat- 
land farmers, things will be different out there. 


further on! Minnesota congratulates itself that it eseaped the 
fate of North Dakota; North Dakota rejoices that the slump 
struck it so early in the game that it missed the deflation of South 
Dakota; South Dakota that it was diversified and less dependent 
on wheat than North Dakota and Montana; Montana that it was 
spared the worst political upheavals of Minnesota and North 
Dakota. 

How far does a people with that spirit have to come to come 
back? Is one good wheat crop, the best in the nine years, put in 
after the farmer was ‘‘defilated”’ and, therefore, at low cost, sell- 
ing on a ‘‘short”’ market and therefore 
at high profit, is that sufficient to make 
a summer out of his winter of discon- 
tent? To answer that question it is 
necessary to go back and see from just 
what depths the upward climb must 
be made. 

It is conceded that the Northwest 
has suffered 550 bank failures since 
1920. Anywhere from 15 to 50 per 
cent. of the farms of the seetion, the 
percentage varying with the locality 
and the ecaleulator, are bankrupt or 
abandoned. Witha bank in North and 
South Dakota to every 850 people, and 
in Minnesota and Montana to every 
1,500 people, as against a bank for 
every 3,000 or 4,000 elsewhere, it is 
clear that the country was ruinously 
over-banked; and with money lent on 
land valued from $200 to $400 an acre 
that has since slumped to from $50 to 
$200 an acre, and ean’t be sold at any 
price, it was disastrously inflated and 
over-loaned. 

No wonder that for a time Congress 
and the financial centers of the country 
were shaken by fears of the collapse of 
the Northwest. It is the rueful boast 
of the thriving and progressive city of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
that when four out of its eight banks failed in ten days last 
January, at the zero hour of a black winter that froze every credit 
in the seetion, a Cabinet meeting was immediately called to deal 
with a national emergency. 


producing a crop golden in more than color. 


Yet to get the right perspective on the situation it must be 
added that even when the fifth bank in Sioux Falls went under 
four months later, and $10,000,000 of deposits were swept away, 
at least temporarily, in a town of 35,000, there was not a single 
mercantile failure. More than that, perhaps because people 
spend who once saved, retail business declares it has been better 
since the failures than before, and dealers in high-priced auto- 
mobiles say they can not get enough ears to supply the demand. 
The neighboring town of Aberdeen, like many others, had no 
suspensions at all. And you will hear that many bankers who 
did fail were foolish and inexperienced,.just as many of the desert- 
ing farmers were poor farmers who were fated to disaster any- 
where. 


Big dealers in wheat, grain brokers, bankers, directors of farm 
mortgage companies, elevator managers—all these city gentry, 
who transact the farmers’ business, are ready with their view of 
the farmer’s financial problem. Miss McCormick reports: 


As might be expected of business that is closest to and most 
dependent upon the farm, it is carefully sympathetic and reso- 
lutely cheerful. But it is a little harder and more exigent than 
it might be if all the big men of the Northwest had not themselves 
been brought up on farms. 

From swivel chairs in upholstered offices, hedged in by anxious 
secretaries, they look back to the earefree hardships of a meager 
youth. They all have the ‘‘when-I-was-a-boy-we-never” at- 
titude to the modern farmer’s demand for modern comforts. 
They are confident that if the farmer lived as their fathers lived, 
did all his own work and did without luxuries, he could pull 
through the thin years and profit in the fat. They don’t take 
his crises too seriously. Who can regulate the law of supply and 
demand? Many of them remember the hard pineh of other 
transitions, when other virgin soil was “‘ wheated out,” and whole 
counties in States like lowa were abandoned while the pioneer 
pushed on, discouraged, to tame other prairies. 

The urban view is often held by the small-town banker and 
business man, tho there it is qualified by the conviction that 
‘*The Cities’ have cheated the farmer in the grading and market- 
ing of his grain and provoked his resentment against the “Big 
Interests” he knew best. The town business men are all farmers 
also. I never met a townsman in the Northwest who did not own 
afarm. And I never meta single one, however successful he was 
in banking or selling or hotel-keeping, who did not admit that 
for five years he had lost money on the farm. 

‘But if I was not obliged to hire labor,”’ he argues, ‘‘if I could 
keep the whole family working it, as every farmer should, if I 
got along without what no farmer nowadays is willing to go with- 
out, I could certainly break even. And of course this year I will 
anyway. So will all the farmers. <A lot of mortgages are being 
cleared off. Wheat-growers are buying cows or sheep and begin- 
ning again on a new plan. I tell you that out here—’’ I waited. 
I knew he was going to say it. I have heard it at least a hundred 


WHERE THEY GROW AND GATHER THE NATION'S “STAFF OF LIFE” 


The wheat-fields of the Northwest, thanks to world-wide market conditions, are once more this year 


This field, with the tractors at work in the distance, 
stretches away, apparently, to the horizon. 


times in two weeks. 
never out!” 


“Out here we may be down, but we’re 


What does the farmer say for himsélf? The view summarized 
above is the view of the town, goes on the writer, and even when 
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hese Are oh Scientific Facts ~ 


These graphs prove just this—no matter what dentifrice you 

use, its slight effect upon saliva wears off in about ten minutes. 
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Figure A shows the action on saliva, of a typical soapless Figure B shows the action on saliva of a typical soap 
dentifrice. The vertical line shoots upward, indicating containing dentifrice. As in Figure A, the alkalinity 
that alkalinity of saliva increases somewhat (or in other increaseS (or in other words, the acidity diminishes) 
wordsythe acidity of saliva diminishes somewhat) the in- while teeth are being brushed. As with the soapless den- 
sant the dentifrice is used. Then it drops back sharply, tifrice, however, alkalinity drops back to normal in ten 
returning to normal in ten minutes, minutes. 


Does the dentifrice you use clean safely? 
That is the big question. The answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ if you use Colgate’s. 


There are no “cure-all’’ qualities in any in lectures and in text books, are in all 
dentifrice.* ‘Tooth paste or powder can ways most desirable. 


only clean your teeth. 
3 Safe for a Lifetime 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a 


safe, common sense dentifrice with three- 
fold results. (1)—1it “washes”; (2)—it 
: polishes; (3)—it protects. The washing 
action is the action of the pure mild 


And the taste of Colgate’s is so pleasant 
that its regular use is a treat, not a task. 
It contains no grit. It does not scratch 
enamel. f 


soap in Colgate’s. The polishing action 
results from special non-abrasive chalk. 
The protecting action is the combined 
action of the soap and chalk, which re- 
moves causes of tooth decay. These are 
the ingredients that dental authorities say 


ee ee 


Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way and 
sells at the right price—2sc for the 
large tube. If you prefer to try before 
you buy, we will send you a generous 
trial tube—enough for two weeks’ use— 
if you use the coupon, 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE STATEMENTS — 
IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT COLGATE & CO. 
Graphs reproduced from Research Bulletin No, z,an authori. Established 1806 


tative contribution to Dental Science by Dr. H. H. Bunzeil. 
All bulletins mailed un request. Write Colgate & Co. 
*#Oral Hygiene Committee of Greater New York—“‘It has 
never been proved that pyorrhea can be cured by a drug, 
therefore no drug tooth paste or mouth wash can do it. 
Pyorrhea must be treated by a dentist and then the mouth 
kept scrupulously clean.” 

+U. S. Public Health Service—Your dentifrice “should not 
be gritty’’; that would be“‘too hard for continuous use, 


——————— 


ruth in advertising 
implies honesly in manufacture 


CLEANS 
TEETH tHe RIGHT Name 
WAY Address 


New York City 


Dental Cream. 


(Write in margin) 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 856, 199 Fulton Street 


Please send me, free, a 
trial tube of Ribbon 
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the town is no more than a comma in an otherwise unbroken 
line of the country, it is somehow dividing. In fact, she assures 
us: 


When in capitals like Bismarck and Pierre you hear of the lure 
of their ‘white lights,’ so feeble and so few, to beckon country 
boys and girls to town, you see that.a congregation of five thou- 
sand is as lively a contrast to the solitude of the farm as New York 
is to Mandan. Differences are only relative between cities; 
between town and countryside they are absolute. 

Especially this countryside, if that is not too domestie and 
constricting a term to apply to these wide and homeless plains. 
When one is first cast out upon the real prairie, the prairie of the 
Dakotas, yellow and endless, one feels extinguished by space. 
Man is here an exposed and vulnerable atom, with no shadow to 
save him from sun and storm and insignificance. The prairie is 
like a magnified Anatolia restored to fertility. In time I imagine 
it absorbs you, that having become accustomed to a limitless 
canvas, and to magnificently painted and uninterrupted views of 


dawns and sunsets and far horizons, you feel cramped by hills: 


and impeded by forests. Also you must grow like the North- 
western farmer, either silent and ruminant or shouting as he has 
lately shouted to be heard across infinity. 

And then—no, not the delugé! Just there is the point at which 
the Northwest insists it has been maligned. It admits that the 
story thus rapidly outlined is true. It says that all the dreaded 
wreckage has been strung together to form an exhibit of devasta- 
tion that does not exist and never has existed. 

A pessimist in these large lands is a man who says that the 
Northwest has suffered enough hard knocks to prostrate any 
country that is not the Northwest. The optimist is he who 
eontends that what are called bad times out here would be good 
times anywhere else in the world. 

“The trouble with you Easterners,” expostulates a twinkling 


Dakota editor, ‘“‘is that you have imported: the un-American 


You cultivate a niggardly precision in 
Out here we throw it about as generously 
That’s the reason your reporters 


habit of qualification. 
the use of language. 
as dollars, when we have ’em. 
don’t get us right. 
hard times, we don’t really enjoy ’em unless they’re the most 
desperate times that ever were. 

“TI go down Main Street on a snappy winter morning and I 
tell the clerk in the drug-store—having nowhere else to go for 
warmth on a chilly day—that the thermometer registers 26 
below. ‘Twenty-six!’ snorts he. ‘It’s 35.’ ‘Gee whiz!’ say I. 
And 35 I make it in my paper, and 35 it is for the rest of the town 
all day, unless somebody makes it 40. We always take the lowest 
quotation. Now this year we have the biggest crop in twenty 
vears in South Dakota. Already it’s worth $61,000,000 more 
‘than last year’s crop. And the corn is coming along, too. I’m 
going to gather 14,000 bushels of corn on my farm, just double 
the best yield of any previous year. That’s the real native 
American way of slinging language. What’s a man who plows 
up four sections for wheat and can’t see a field smaller than a 
hundred aeres to do with the piddling adjectives of an English 
market gardener? That’s straight about this year’s crop, tho,” 
he adds, chuckling. ‘‘It’s really the best ever.” 


As for the actual working farmer on his farm, says Miss Me- 


Cormick, it is not easy to draw him out. In the first place— 


He is too busy. Harvest time is no time to talk. From dawn to 
dark all hands are feverishly thrashing wheat and hurrying it to 
the elevators, lest the season’s luck fail once again. In the second 
place the farm view is not so stereotyped as the town view. 
Farmers feel and think alike far less than city people. They are 
solitaries and individualists. But if one could imagine a com- 
posite Northwestern farmer, and were lucky enough to engage 
him in speech, he would size up his questioner out of sharp eyes, 
clear acquamarines set in a filigree of wrinkles made by peering 
down long furrows in the sun, and he would say something like 
this: 

“Yes, we'll pull through. We always do, if you don’t count 
the casualties. But I tell you up here we're pulling through by 
our own power, and don’t forget it. The politicians haven’t 
done much for us, either way. And never will, I guess, until we 
organize our business the way other business is organized. These 
smart alecks from the East who never worked.a eallus on their 
hands in their lives come out here and tell us the farmer has to 
work harder, and live simpler, and keep his family on the farm, 
beeause he can’t afford to hire help. He might koep a Ford for 
‘business purposes,’ but not to haul the family in to the movies 
Saturday nights. That’s extravagant. I reekon they're right 
at that. That’s about the only program that will keep a man 
from starving on a farm these days. 

‘*What do you think it means when you go through this section 
and see whole counties where everybody has just abandoned the 


They don’t appreciate that when we have. 


whole works and lit out? Anything wrong with the country? 
Not on your life! This is the finest country in the world. A 
man who couldn’t make a living on this land, if he weren’t 
penalized for being a farmer, couldn’t make it anywhere on earth. 
Why should any one suffer here?”’ 


Why, indeed? ruminates the writer, in a brief aside, adding: 
“T thought of Greece, which could be lost in an odd corner of the 
Northwest, and which has at this moment more refugees alone 
on its stony acres than the entire population of both the Dakotas. 
Poverty and ruin are simply grotesque in such abundance.’ 
The farmer goes on: 


“Something’s wrong with the system that entitles a man to 
more comfort for clerking in a drug-store eight hours a day in 
town than for working fourteen hours a day in the country and 
investing thousands of dollars of good money for the privilege. 
The system’s wrong; but I’ve always told these fellows hollering 
around here that when it comes to a showdown the farmer’ll 
have to pull himself up by his own boot-straps. He’s beginning 
already. He’s going back in the wheat country to the ideas of 
diversification he was ready to start when the war call came to 
grow wheat. But it takes money to diversify—money and time 
and more than one-man labor. We’re beginning to work together. 
We make mistakes, we’re not used to pooling our interests, but 
the cooperatives are coming along. 

“People are afraid of what you writers call class consciousness 
in the farmer, because there are so many of him. They ought to 
be afraid; we could run the whole show if we had a common mind. 
Don’t worry. . We haven’t. But out in this country we’re going 
to keep on-casting protest votes until some party explains why 
it is that the farmer can’t afford ‘the American standard.’ 
We don’t believe much in votes, or that a Third Party will do 
any more for us than a First or Second; we like to keep ’em all 
uneasy until they find some way of minting us as good a dollar 
as the other fellow’s. And if we get a few of those below-par 
dollars together this year, we don’t want any advice or instruc- 
tions as to what we’re to do with ’em.” 


The last remark refers, we are told, to the various ‘‘cam.paigns”’ 
for collecting thefarmer’s profits, which are one of the most stril- 
ing signs of the return of prosperity. As for the political effects 
of this returning prosperity, Miss .MeCormick, who has re- 
ported political conditions over a large part of Europe and the 
Near East, has little to say. Most observers agree that pros- 
perity hurts La Follette’s chances. Turning to more immediate 
effects of the sudden increase in wealth throughout the district, 
the writer remarks that in South Dakota— 


oe 


There is a ‘‘new roof”? campaign. In Montana and North 
Dakota there are “drives” for selling tractors. In some places 
it is “‘Every farm a silo.”” Everywhere the hopeful salesman is 
bidding for the farmer’s money against the thrift crusades of the 
banks. In one village in Minnesota, a dealer who sells a low and 
medium-priced car told me that in September he had sold seven- 
teen of the good cars and one of the cheap ones. Out in Western 
Dakota, at country stations set in the midst of roads that were 
hardly more than ruts in the fields, I saw carloads of automobiles 
drawn up for distribution. 

The Northwest can’t help rebounding any more than America 
ean help being rich. There is power of recovery from far greater 
shocks than it has experienced in its large and irrepressible youth. 
The Northwesterner has learned a new vocabulary in the past 
few years and he enjoys the sound of it. He is among the last of 
the pioneers, a gambler who is always ready to take a chance on 
the untried. He has the urge to move on—physically and 
politically. I suspect that is the reason for some of the abandoned 
farms. 

In the semi-arid plains of Western North Dakota, in a region 
of many abandoned farms, I noticed that the latest immigrant 
stock had stuck it out. They are ‘‘German Russians,’ Germans 
colonized in Southern Russia in the time of Catharine the Great 
and drawn to this country during the past twenty-five years by 
free land. I asked the old Catholic Bishop in whose wide diocese 
they were, why these settlers had remained. ‘‘ Perhaps they are 
not so enterprising as the Americans,’ he smiled. ‘‘And then 
they have no place else to go! That’s the greatest inducement I 
know to keep people where they are.” 

A good deal of human nature is mixed up with the farmer's 
problem, as there must be with any problem that deals with 
fundamental economics. Essentially it is as unsolved as it was a 
year ago. The farmer knows that better than the business 
booster, but in the more genial atmosphere produced by a paying 
harvest, he is willing to give all the candidates a chance to argue 
it ont. 
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Greatest of All Essex Cars 
Greatest of All Essex Years 


Balloon Tires Standard Equipment 


‘This Amazing Essex Success 


the Result of Value 


The greatest of all Essex cars is responsible for the 


greatest of all Essex years. 


No car at or near the price rivals it in actual proof of 


which is SALES. 


value 


You cannot judge today’s Essex even by the great Essex 
values of the past. Until you ride in it you cannot know 
how far it surpasses any former Essex. 

With Hudson it has established the record of largest 
selling 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 


Why It Outsells All Rivals 


It is not merely that the Coach 
alone provides “Closed Car 
Comforts at Open Car Cost.” 


It is because Essex offers the 
most amazing value in genuine 
car PERFORMANCE and 
RELIABILITY. 


It is because its smooth vibra- 
tionless motor—exclusive to the 


patented Super-Six principle— , 


gives performance distinction 


and enduring service that are 
famous everywhere. 


Its economy includes the most 
substantial of all savings—long 
life, freedom from repair need 
and low maintenance, with ex- 
ceptionally high resale value. 


Comparison will convince you 
of quality not obtainable else- 
where within $300 to $400 oi 
this price. 


ESSEX 


SIX COACH 


*1000 


HUDSON 


Super-Six 
COACH 


*1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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FROM PRIVATE TO GENERAL WITH ONE HAND OFF 


RIT OF THE MOST DOGGED KIND, a grim de- 
termination to force a way in the face of hardship, 
and self-denying work, with himself constantly in the 

background—that is the story of Jim Drain, just elected national 
commander of the American Legion. So says the Columbus 


Dispatch in whole-hearted. admiration that is echoed by news- 
papers as far separated as the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, Ohio State Journal, and Washington Star, and 
many others. 

His hand and arm were blown off when he was thirty years 
At the age of forty-seven, 


old, with four children to support. 
he volunteered for the World 
War with one empty sleeve 
tucked in his pocket and got 
into the Ordnance by special 
dispensation. He eame back 
from the A. E. F. a general 
with the Legion of Honor, the 
Cross of the King of Italy, 
and the D. S. M. In his law 
office in Washington since the 
war more than three thousand 
former soldiers have received 
cncouragement or definite help 
of some Rehabilitation 
and the welfare of orphans and 
of veterans are his 
These are 
some of the high lights on the 


sort. 


children 
main ‘avocations. 
man’s character, brought out 
by the newspapers we have 
mentioned. Here is a career 
worth studying. 

Ina wild demonstration, dur- 
ing which he was rushed to’ 
the platform, surrounded by a 
cheering crowd, bearing the 
banners of every State, James 
A. Drain of Washington, D.C., 
was unanimously elected Na- 
Commander of the 
American Legion at the sixth 
annual convention, recently . 
ended at St. Paul. This, ac- Py 
cording to press dispatches, Oe Eh beet ee 
“came after one ballot in which 

Drain had 715 votes against 
142 for “Go get ’em’”’ MeQuigg 
of Ohio and 96 for Spafford of 
New York. After countless 
bands had played and Texas had paraded singing the old Army 
favorite ‘‘The Old Gray Mare, She Ain’t What She Used to Be,”’ 
the retirmg Commander Quinn was able to restore érder enough 
so that Jim Drain could accept ‘because he believes in the 
American Legion.”” The new commander then pledged himself 
to service for the Legion, and is quoted as saying in part: 


tional 


Without partizanship in polities, without intolerance in re- 
ligion, making, as we always have, care of our disabled buddies 
our first concern, care of orphan children, the second considera- 
tion, and a businesslike administration of the American Legion. 

‘*We shall strive to make better citizens of Americans in and 
out of the Legion, wherever we can be effective; in short, to 
translate through the American Legion into peace-time life 
precisely the same spirit which moved us in war.”’ 

The new commander declared he wauld move to Indianapolis, 
as did Past National Commander Quinn, and administer: the 
Legion from the national headquarters. 


Drain’s election came as the climax of a convention, in which 
fifty thousand Legionaires, guests of the ‘‘Gopher Gang” of 
St. Paul, had frolicked, ‘‘reuned,’’ sung innumerable songs, and 


paraded to the blare of some two hundred bands, while a hun- 
dred thousand spectators looked on and laughed and cheered. 
Starting with Commander Quinn in a red satin shirt and white 
chaps, on a wall-eyed pinto, followed by a dozen Californians in 
white leather vaquero outfits, and yipping riders of the Hook 
’em Cow Post waving four-gallon hats, forty thousand men and 
women ‘marched through St. Paul in the greatest parade in the 
history of the American Legion. Wisconsin’s eight thousand 
representatives in red paper caps, with ‘‘Wisconsin” and the 
pieture of a.beaver across them, headed by the ‘‘ Boys of ’76” 
band in white with silver “‘tin derbies” and a bronze float 
portraying the original ‘‘ Boys 
of ’76,” composed the largest 
State delegation ever sent to 
a national convention of the 
Legion. Then ten thousand 
Minnesotans were not far 
behind, with “‘Ioway” roaring 
the famous ‘“‘Out Where the 
Tall Corn Grows,” song. 

The Minneapolis Journal 
picks out high lights in the 
marching columns—the oldest 
U.S. regiment—four little chil- 
dren, wards of the Michigan 
Legion — the Miami drum 
corps, “‘Come to Florida’’— 
Florida’s ‘Queen of 
shine,” riding in a flower- 
studded float with a court of 
bathing beauties — Seminole 
Indians, a panting fat squaw 
getting left behind—Mexico, 
toreador and all—the Philip- 
pines, one man in a rice hat 
ona very dirty white mule with 
the sign ‘*Ten Thousand Miles 
from Home, Boys.” 

They kept on passing by— 
Diogenes in a Roman toga, 
carrying a red lantern—the 
Milwaukee girls’ band in long 
white dresses and red Kepis— 
Kenosha in red and blue kilts 
—South Dakota, ‘Sunshine 
State,’’ with a threshing ma- 
chine in operation—Big Gus 


Sun- 


A MOST UN-DISABLED DISABLED MAN 


Col. James A. Drain, the one-armed veteran who has been elected 
Commander of the American Legion. 
point of the disabled veteran, rehabilitation and children’s welfare 
work are expected to figure prominently in his administration. 


Because he gets the view- 


veteran a-top a taxicab, with 
a toy cannon—legionaires lead- 
ing a panting, frenzied coyote—a bucking broncho flivver with 
the usual ‘““Andy Gump for President—He Wears No Man’s 
Collar’’—Montana yelling: “‘Powder River, a foot deep and a 
mile wide, let her buck!’”*—the Davenport girls drill team in 
smart uniforms—three husky tenors, all alone, singing ‘‘ loway!”’ 
—Zulus with rings in their noses—the Four Singing Cowboys 
from Omaha—Hawaiians singing ‘‘ Aloha Oe,’’ preceding Illinois 
with ‘‘ Hell *n Maria’? Dawes tramping along in the second row. 
Two old-time darkies singing ‘‘ It Ain’t Gonna Rain No More” — 
Red Cross nurses—a real French Freight car ‘‘Chevaux-8, 
Hommes-40” on rubber tires—The Bearcat Post with the angriest 
cub bear in captivity hauled seuffling at the head—massed colors, 
cowgirls, ballet dancers, fire-engines, boy scouts, covered wagons, 
sky-blue hansom cabs, a cripple leading a blind man, railroad- 
cars on rubber tires, Greek gods and the Three Musketeers. 
“Wow!l’”’ 

The apotheosis of Babbitt? Certainly not. A very signifi- 
cant feature of American life, says Frederick Palmer in The 
American Legion Weekly: 


and Little Bertha, a huge 
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More Popular Than Ever 
with All-Steel Bodies 


In adopting all-steel bodies for both closed and open 
models, Overland has risen to even greater height 


in public favor. After all, everybody knows that FY 
steel is far supefior to wood; that steel will not Ai 
warp or crack; that steel outlives wood many times hp io 
over. Steel eliminates bulky wooden body posts— if tly 


giving drivers 50% greater vision. 


Most motor car bodies are skeletons of wood with 
thin sheets of steel nailed outside. The modern 
all-steel body is a frame of steel covered with steel 
—all steel — welded into one-piece solidity and 
strength. Only coachwork built entirely of steel can 
be finished in hard-baked enamel —a finish that 
defies mud, dust, miles and the flight of time. 


Everybody appreciates the great added safety of 
all-steel coachwork—and the lasting beauty of it. 
Overland’s big power, its reliability, its fine com- 
fort and great economy have always appealed to 
owners, because they know Overland is a “round 
trip” car—a car that gets you there and brings 
you back! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO- 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


» 
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enemy 


Here is a stack 
with a hold as 
big as your brush 


OU can wrap your fingers right 

around the metal holder of this 
Williams stick without touching 
the soap. How much better this 
is than the “‘finger-tip” grasp! 

Doublecap gives you every one 
of those features that have made 
other forms of Williams famous: 
—Heavier lather that holds the moisture 


in so that all of every hair is softened 
instantly. 


—A lubric quality in this lather that 
lets the razor work without pulling 
and drawing. 


—Help forthe skin. Your face becomes 
smoother; irritations from shaving 
disappear. 


The cémplete Doublecap package is 
35c; Doublecap Reload 25e. The Double- 
cap container is of highly polished metal 
which will not corrode, It will last for 
years. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
TheJ.B. Williams Co,.(Canada) Ltd. St.PatrickSt.Montreal 


Williams 


Doublecap 
Shaving Stick 


So 


E’VE scored again! Aqua Velva is the 

new product—a scientific preparation 

for use after shaving. For free trial bot- 
tle, write Dept. 211-A. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Non-service observers may not under- 
stand the light-hearted playfulness of a 
jamboree of ex-service men, because they 
do not know how deep and how serious is 
the feeling underneath the banter and 
language which survive from those days 


when they were used to keep spirits high’ 


in the face of grim routine and death. 
The spirit of that parade stood for. the 
nation in its unity and strength. It was 
strong in the stiff Regulars, whose business 
it is to be ready on the clock’s tick, strong 


in all the veterans who were still in the 


vigor of manhood to respond to e¢all. Big 
and little States and posts, distant and 
near-by States and posts, each reflected 
its own character as a part of the whole, 
and at the same time the character of the 
whole, which is bound together by the 
experience, the service and the inheritance 
of the men and women who marched. 

A Legion convention is one of the greatest 
shows on earth, one of the finest frolies. 
A Legion convention is an example of the 
principle of democratic government in 


motion, A million men and women ‘who 
have served their country send _ their 


thousand-odd delegates to confer seriously 
with one another about matters calculated 
to enhance the common weal of a nation 
they have fought to defend. With no ax 
to grind, no favors to ask, these picked 
delegates work hard, spending their own 
time and their own money to present to the 
nation the thought of their constituents. 
They form the greatest deliberative as- 
sembly of similar character in the world, 
an assembly which has influenced mate- 
rially our progress as a nation since the war. 


The colorful carnival never ceased, it is 
true. Folks danced in the streets and on the 
sidewalks as gaily at three in the morning 
as at any other hour. Pretty girls were 
everywhere singing and throwing confetti. 


Yet all this time, says The Legion Weekly: 


Through the long night hours in a dozen 
committee rooms the delegates worked out 
their reports. In spirited sessions on the 
floor of the vast convention hall the work 
of these committees was considered and 
debated. A year of significant accomplish- 
ment marked the span from San Francisco 
last fall, A program of continued achieve- 
ment was laid out for the future. . 


What they did can be summarized from 
this weekly as follows: 


Voted that the Legion should make one 
of its principal aims the enaetment of a 
universal draft law, for capital and labor. 

Unanimously indorsed the Legion’s ehild- 
welfare program and authorized a perma- 
nent endowment fund. 

Adopted sixty-seven resolutions calling 
for additions or amendments to the laws 
affecting disabled service men and women. 

Adopted a series of resolutions ¢alling for 
the maintenance of Army and Navy 
strength and the preservation of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920. 

Urged the development of civilian aero- 
nautics as one of the best methods of pro- 
moting the national defense. 

Adopted a resolution forbidding any 
Legion official to exploit his official position 
while participating in a public election 
campaign, and authorized the National 
Americanism Commission to undertake a 


campaign to have all citizens vote in every 
election. 

Authorized a Peace Committee of ten 
members to report a practical plan by 
which the Legion may help secure perma- 
nent world peace. 

Urged unanimous participation in Amer- 
ican Edueation Week. 

Urged departmental surveys of towns 
and cities for effective local post programs 
of community betterment. 


It is against this background one is to 
view Jim Drain, the “buddy” who has 
just been elected National Commander. 


“In the first place, the fact that he is a one- 


armed man seems important to most com- 
mentators, because of the additional facet 
that he is the most un-disabled man they 
have ever seen. He drives his own car and 
also a wicked golf-ball. He is an expert 
rifle-shot, and was captain of the American 
team which won the championship at Bis- 
ley, England in 1908. But the high point 
of his twenty-four-year conquest of fate 
came when in 1917 he marched up the 
gang-plank of a transport at Hoboken, a 
Major in the First Division. It was then, 
says Commander Drain, he uttered the 
words: ‘‘ Now I ean truly say that I thank 
xod for the day that I lost my arm!” 
Here is the story of how he lost that arm, 
as The American Legion Weekly tells it: 


On the twenty-ninth of September, 1900 
—the day before his thirtieth birthday— 
James A. Drain, ex-farmhand, ex-railroad 
man, ex-insurance salesman, and at that 
moment law student and clerk of the supe- 
rior court at Spokane, Washington—rode a 
bicyele into the country to train a setter 
pup to start quail. 

The events of that day contributed 
nothing to the education of the setter 
pup. They contributed everything to 
the education of James A. Drain. They 
changed the course of his life—and of 
the lives of many others. 

About twelve miles from town he knew 
a place where he thought he could start 
s me quail. Leaving his wheel at a farm- 
house, he took his gun, a twelve-gage, 
double-barreled hammerless, and struck 
across a field with the dog. Going down a 
gully his foot caught on a root. He lost his 
balance and fell. There was an explosion. 
Drain recovered from a daze to find his 
right hand boiling blood. 

One of two things happen to men in a 
pinch like this. Either they go to pieces 
completely, or they become supermen while 
their strength holds out. 

“IT must stop this bleeding or die. I 
must stop this bleeding or die.’’ Drain 
repeated this sentence over and over, He 
forced his stunned mind to grasp it, and to 
act. 

By the veriest chanee Drain had in his 
pocket the strap with which he had bound 
his gun to the frame of his bicycle. He had 
brought it with him because he was afraid 
the dog at the farmhouse where he had left 
his wheel might chew it up. This thong 
saved his life. With his left hand he fash- 
ioned the strap into a tourniquet about his 
right wrist. He reduced the throbbing 
stream of blood to a trickle, and started 
for the nearest house, which was two miles 
away. It seemed that he would never 
make that last mile, he was so weak. Once 
he sank down and all but lost conscious- 
ness. He remembered just enough to take 
three of the deepest breaths he could fore 
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“Wednesday is Raisin Bread Day 


. 


* 


Delicio usly fruct-flavored 


You like raisin bread that’s filled with raisins—plenty of 


them, plump, juicy and flavory. 


And that’s what your baker gives you in this famous 
‘Wednesday Special.” Not only plenty of raisins, but the 
very finest in the world—Sun-Maids. Each big, golden Bakers 
Grocers 


loaf is generously filled with this tempting, healthful fruit. 


You'll note the difference! 


Your baker offers you a special baking of this finer raisin 
bread every Wednesday. Have it as a regular custom each 
week. To make sure of having it every. Wednesday, place 


a standing order with your baker or grocer. 


Endorsed by bakers everywhere, including the American Bakers’ Association, the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, and the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada 
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How Holophane Reflectors function: 


The light distribution from a bare lamp is phane’s many reflectors is used. Holophane 
shown by the right section above. At the glass is designed to direct the light rays ex 
left is shown the light distribution from the actly where needed. There is a specific Holo, 
same lamp when one specific type of Holo- phane unit for every lighting requirement, 


Why 


Ford chose Holophane 


This is one of the Holo- 
phane Prismatic Reflec- 
tors for factory lighting. 
It is designed for use over 
crane-ways where the re- 
flector must be hung at 
considerable heights 
above the floor. Similar 
eauipment is designed es- 
pecially to meet other 
particular conditions. 


HE new “engineering” plant of the Ford Motor Company, 
the most up-to-the-minute factory building in the world, a 
gigantic structure where the Ford factory processes are con- 
stantly being tested and improved—this building, the very 
heart of the Ford organization, is lighted with Holophane units. 


Good lighting is a tremendously important factor in industrial 
efficiency. The man who works under inadequate, glaring or 
misdirected light is only half a Kan. The new Ford plant is 
lighted by Holophane products because the Ford organization 
realizes these facts and knows that Holophane gives not only 
the best light but distributes it most economically. 


The most exact means for directing light rays is the glass prism. 
Holophane glass directs the light exactly where needed. 


There is a Holophane unit for all purposes. For factory light- 
ing alone there are several different specific Holophane units, 
because one unit cannot meet all requirements satisfactorily. 
Each Holophane unit is the best for some specific set of con- 
ditions. Let us equip one department in your plant, and meas- 
ure for yourself the increase in production, the reduction in ac- 
cidents and spoilage, and the growth of profits which willresult. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CoO., Inc. 
340 Madison Ave., New York City Works: Newark, Ohio 
In Canada: 146 King St., W., Toronto 


HOLOPHANE 


Directs Light Scientifically 
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into his lungs—which is a good thing for 
any one to remember. Oxygen will stave 
off a faint. It revived Drain. He walked up 
to the farmhouse. 

“My-God, you are killed!”’ exclaimed 
the farmer, and went sick. 

“Killed hell! Hitech up a team and 
take me to a doctor.” 

The farmer’s wife revived the farmer, 
gave the wounded man a stiff shot of neat 
alcohol, and started them both toward the 
nearest town six miles away. There a 
country doctor put another tourniquet on 
Drain’s arm, and left him to leave the 
office alone to walk to an electric line six 
blocks away, which would take him to a 
hospital in Spokane. But Drain got there. 
A friend of his, a surgeon, looked him over. 

“Ts it gone?”’ asked Drain. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Can’t you save a trigger finger? Any 
finger I could use as a trigger finger?”’ 

After a consultation the doctors said 
there was one chance ina hundred. Drain 
said to try for that chance. They did. 
It cost him two months of unimaginable 
suffering. Poisoning set in. The doctors 
said the ethics of their profession required 
another amputation, but that Drain 
probably would not live more than three 
hours. Drain went under the ether, say- 
ing, ‘‘T’ll never die. Ill never quit.” 
In two months more he was able to get up 
and leave the hospital. 

The money he had saved was about used 
up. In ten days his term as clerk of the 
court would expire. The Drains now had 
four children. The flour was getting low 
in the bin. 


Unconquered by the situation, Drain 
buckled down to the job of overcoming 
fate’s handicap. The anguish of body 
and mind that had admitted him to the 
‘fellowship of pain,” turned out to be the 
making of his career. Years later he said 
of it: 


““The loss of this hand was the making 
of me. Iset out to show my wife and chil- 
dren I wasn’t done for. I put so much 
heart into the effort that I showed myself 
I wasn’t done for.” 


The first job that opened up to Drain 
was a chance to rehabilitate the National 
juard in the State of Washington. Here 
is the story as told by The Weekly: 


He created a military establishment 
from what had been a name for one. He 
rewrote the laws and got the legislature 
to adopt them. He bounced high officers, 
including a brigadier, and promoted men 
who were fit to command. He got new 
equipment and trained his men to use it. 
He wrote a set of regulations which pro- 
vided that the Guard should never be 
called out on riot duty except by written 
request of citizens in the threatened zone; 
that such zones immediately should be 
placed under martial law; that troops 
should load only with ball ammunition; 
that they should never fire except at the 
nearest man of the mob. 

Drain took these regulations to the 
Governor and told him that if they were 
adopted, and if the people knew what they 
were, the military of the State of Washing- 


ton would never have to kill a man, 


No dirt can cling to 


; “TT LOVE white woodwork,”’ a woman said 
; recently, ‘‘but we have three little chil- 
dren—and you know how their handssoil it!’’ 


Millions of people do know! 


 ' Dirt from little fingers—unavoidable dust 
and dirt that invades every home—a damp 
cloth will easily remove it all from wood- 
work painted with Barreled Sunlight. That 
is why Barreled Sunlight is being used 
everywhere today. 


; The photographs in the circles below 
show clearly why Barreled Sunlight is so 
easy to keep clean. 


Made by oar special process, Barreled Sunlight 
produces a lustrous surface so smooth that the 
finest particles of dust or dirt cannot sink in. A 
surface so smooth that you can wash it as easily as 
white tile. 


Barreled Sunlight is being used today not only 
in homes but in hotels and apartment houses and 
in business and industrial interiors of every type. 
Tt costs less than enamel, is easy to apply and re- 
quires fewer coats. One coat is generally sufficient 
over a previously painted light surface. Where 
more than one coat is necessary use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat. 


Barreled Sunlight comes ready mixed in cans 
from half-pint to 5-gallon size—and in barrels and 
half-barrels. Can be readily tinted. 


A If your dealer cannot supply you, send coupon 
“below with ten cents for a sample can, containing 
enough Barreled Sunlight to paint a bathroom 


cabinet, shelf, mirror, etc. — or any similar 
articles. 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Co. 


Factory and Main Offces: 
19-B Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


. New York City: Borden Bldg. 
Chicago: 655 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco: 36 O'Farrell St. 


Distributors in all principal cities. Dealers everywhere 
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es Barreled Sunlight is ideal not.only for woodwork throughout the - 
house but for the walls of kitchens, bathrooms, etc. 
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7 i uy 7 things to know about Barreled Sunlight 
a & 
> ; u 1. Washes like tile 6. Can be tinted any color 
i 2. Easy to apply 7. Guaranteed to remain 
3. Costslessthanenamel white longerthan any gloss 
4. Requires fewer coats paint or enamel, domestic 
5. Possesses a soft lustre or foreign, applied under 
peculiar to@self the same conditions. 


_ Ordinary flat finish white paint Barreled Sunlight 3 Soran | 


z 


&3 ae 
WHAT PAINT LOOKS LIKE THROUGH A MICROSCOPE 
These photographs were taken through a powerful micro- . 
scope. Each paint was magnified to the same high degree. SEND THE COUPON FOR SAMPLE CAN 


The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight 
is so easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, even and 
non-porous. It resists dirt and can be washed like tile. 


i U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
: 19-B Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


: Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled 


} Sunlight to be mailed postpaid. 
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Four out of Five 
are marked 


Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 


Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. 
Four out of five over forty years of age, 
and thousands younger, will pay Pyor- 
rhea’s dreaded toll. 


Don’t wait for bleeding gums—Nature’s 
warning. Check Pyorrhea before it be- 
gins. Go to your dentist regularly for 
tooth and gum inspection. And brush 
your teeth at least twice daily with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


This healing, refreshing dentifrice, if used 
in time and used consistently, will help to 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. 
It will keep your mouth clean and 
healthy, preserve your teeth, safeguard 
your health. Used and recommended by 
foremost dentists everywhere. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes 


orharys 


FOR THE GUMS 
More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


~ 


Formula of 
RJ-Forhan DDS 
Forhan Company 
CoNew York. ~D 
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Governor Rogers, ex-pac‘fist and ex-radical, 
approved the regulations. No Governor of 
any State had ever done such a thing 
before. 

Drain conceived the idea of rehabili- 
tating the National Guard nationally, of 
making it a uniform force in all States, of 
building it up by contact with the Regular 
Army. This was the idea he carried to 


. Washington, D. C., on his first trip East. 


Roosevelt was enthusiastic. He told Drain 
to see Elihu Root, the Secretary of War. 
Root declared the idea was wonderful, but 
that it could never be earried out. 

A year later, however—in 1903—the 
Dick Bill was a law, the legislation which 
made the Guard an integral part of the 
military forees of the United States. 
Roosevelt privately declared that Drain 
more than any other man was responsible 
for the Dick Bill, and sent him the pen 
with which the bill was signed. / 


From here on, we are told, Drain’s life \ 
was full of achievement. His life up to the 
World War is sketched in as follows: 


He had translated an amazing number of 
his plowboy visions into actualities. He 
had achieved what is generally regarded 
as a success of life. He had mastered the 
law without the aid of a day in a law school, 
and had become one of the leading at- 
torneys In active practise in Washington, 
D.C. He had made a satisfactory fortune 
and a name—and had held on to both. 
He had become a factor—tho for the most 
part, and by his own choosing, an unseen 
factor—in our national affairs at the Cap- 
ital. He had been the confidant of Presi- 
dents. He had the internal satisfaction of 
knowing that he had initiated and largely 
brought about sweeping reforms in our 
policy of national defense which were to 
contribute to the decisive réle America 
was to play in the World War. 


When he moved to Washington, D. C., 
in 1908, his little-known influence as an 
editor and publisher began. The Boston 
Globe tells the story as follows: 


When Drain moved to the Capital to 
practise law he purchased an old weekly 
magazine called Shooting and Fishing, 
which was devoted to sporting and hunting 
subjects. Changing the name to Arms 
and the Man, he edited it himself and 
used it as a mouthpiece to preach those 
things in which he believed—military -pre- 
paredness in order to preserve our integrity 
among nations, to be achieved by suitable 
teaching and training of young men. 

Pacifists have long had it ‘‘in for” the 
editor of Arms and the Man. On his 
appointment as Legion Commander, The 
Nation took a shot at him, as follows: 

““A sinister figure has bobbed up again 
in the new commander of the American 
Legion, Colonel, or Gen. James A. Drain. 
Once Chief of Ordnance of the State of 
Washington, Drain arrived in Washington, 
in 1905, as editor of Arms and the Man, 
under a guaranty of $2,500 a year, for two 
years, made by the representatives of 
a cartridge company. Arms and the 
Man blossomed riehly upon the advertis- 
ing of all the large powder companies, 
and General Drain became a member of: 
the National Militia Board and of the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
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The bidisone No Trump. There is no other bid. Declarer 
holds A, K,9, 7 of Clubs; A,Q,7,6 of Diamonds; K, QO, 9 
of Hearts; 4, 5 of Spades. Dummy holds A, K, 9, 8, 2 of 
Spadesand nothing else above an8 spot. Declarer wins first 
trick with QO of Diamonds. If Spades are evenly divided 
between opponents, the declarercan gogame. Could you? 


THe US. PLAYING Garp Co & 
CINNATI, U-S-A- 
eerie MORGAN FACTORIES V 


How would you play 
this dummy ? 


Get out your pack of Bicycle cards and try it. If it puzzles 
you, send for ‘‘Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge,” 128 pages 
—yours for 10 cents postage. 


The ablest men and women play bridge for amusement, 
for sociability, and for the training in concentration and 
analysis for which the game is noted. 


Invariably they use Bicycle Cards because the big indexes, 
perfect finish, and high quality help the expert player as well 
as the beginner to get the utmost recreation from any game. 
You can’t buy Bicycle superiority for less than Bicycle price. 


Send coupon for one or more of our interesting books 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. Dept. B-1 Windsor, Canada 


Operating Broadcasting Station WSAT. Let us know if you 
hear our programs. We invite comments and suggestions, 


Buy either Bicycle or Con- 
gress Cards in single packs or 
in the new two-pack cases 


Congress Cards are the most 
artistic cards that can be 
made. Especially designed for 


parties, gifts, and prizes. Ex- holding two decks with con- 
quisite pictorial and decorative trasting backs, especially con- 
, backs in color; gold edges; venient for all games requir. 


handsome telescope cases. ing two packs of cards. 


| BICYCLE 


. PLAYING CARDS 
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Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
covers every subject including 
directions for beginners, card 
valuations, bidding, doubling, re- 
doubling, language of bridge, 
leading, discarding, scoring, eti- 
quette, etc. 


Check the Books you want 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Dept. B-1, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., or 
Windsor, Canada 


Please send the books checked: 


Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 
— described above.. ; 10c 
The Official Rules of Card Games 
— 300 games, 250 pages.... 20 
Fortune Telling—with regularcards 6c 
Card Tricks — feats of magic for 
boys and adults. Slip L - 
Entertaining with Cards—every- 
thing from invitation to menus...... 
Card Stunts for Kiddies—build- 
ING, DUZZIES, CEC...cccrcrerronrosenseéese 
Six Popular Card Games — Auc- 
tion, Cribbage, 500, Pinochle, 
Solitaire, and Pitch..........-20- 


All seven books, 50c 
Name 


Address.......4..... Ce Re ee 
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Test your 
Own. tires 


Don’t ask the garage man. 
He’s busy. 


Test the air in your tires 
regularly with your own 
Schrader Gauge. Then 
you'll get utmost tire ser- 
vice and riding comfort. 


There’sa Schrader Gauge 
for your type of wheel. Ask 
your dealer. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pnetimatic Valves Since 1644 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges” 


Chicago 
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Rifle Practise, which promptly recom- 
mended the purchase of four or five million 
rounds of cartridge from private companies 
for testing in competition with one million 
rounds of government-made ammunition. 
““. . In the passage of the Dick bill, | 
the first eventful step toward nationalizing 
our militia and making it an instrument of 
propaganda for the Federal military ma- 
chine, General Drain also played a large 
part. He was as active a _ professional 
militarist as we have ever seen in Wash- 
ington. His career is evidence that our 
existing militarism has been engineered by 
the interests which profit by armaments. 


Here is the answer made to this by the ; 
former business manager of Drain’s maga- 
zine, and quoted by The Globe: 


“Naturally for a paper of that character 
the best and most profitable advertising 
chentéle was the cartridge companies, 
firearms makers, sporting goods manufac- 
turers, ete. They paid only for the ad- 
vertising they got and got only the adver- 
tising they paidfor. I know, because I ran 
the business end of the paper. We ran it 
for many years at a loss. Finally it paid 
expenses and salaries, but at no time was 
it profitable in the sense of making its 
owner even a bare living. 

“The colonel, being a lawyer, was more 
or Jess independent of it. When he went 
overseas he gave it as a free gift to the 
National Rifle Association to be used as 
their official organ, with the sole proviso 
that it should be unsubsidized and unsup- 
ported by any agency other than those 
legitimately approved by the War Depart- 
ment and the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practise. 

‘As to the accusation that the Colonel 
was responsible for the Diek Militia bill, 
named after the Senator who introduced it, 
he ought to be proud to admit that he was. 
For it was the most sensible step toward 
relieving the country of a huge standing 
Army by placing the burden more equally 
upon all citizens rather than a few highly 
paid experts. 

“The Colonel also played a large part 
in the rifle tests which raised the standard 
of efficiency for service ammunition.” 


Then came the World War. Cutting 
back to the American Legion Weekly, we 


find that: 


Mr. Drain helped to pass in 1916: the 
law which created the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. On the day the United States 
declared war with Germany he was com- 
missioned a major of ordnance and two 
weeks later was made assistant ehief of 
the division of small arms of the War 
Department. He applied for duty with 
combat troops, and a month later was 
ordered to report to the First Division, 
then getting ready to embark. Major- 
General Sibert was commanding that 
division. 

“*T asked you to send me the best ord- 
nance officer you could find,” Sibert told 
Major-General Crozier, chief of ordnance, 
“and I understand I am to get a National” 
Guardsman, and a one-armed one at that.” 

“You're also getting what you asked for 
—the best division ordnance officer I could 
find,’ replied Crozier. 

Major Drain was not in France very 
long before he became imprest with the 
possibilities of the tank. He wrote a re- | 


te at ae den ee 
* Fi 
port which resulted in the creation of 
Anglo-American Tank Commission, 0} 
which Drain was made the American mem- 
ber. The commission evolved a plan for 
increasing tank production. The Amer- 
ican major had generals, ambassadors, 
ministers doing his bidding. He was repri- — 
manded for exceeding his authority—but 
he got his tank plan through. 


It was for this service that the one- 
armed soldier received his decorations. 
After the war, says I'he Globe: 


Drain was one of the organizers of the 
Legion. He attended the caucus in Paris, 
where it came into being, and has been 
officially connected with its work ever 
since. For nearly two years he was de- 
partment commander of the District of 
Columbia Legion, and was chairman of the 
Rehabilitation Committee of the Fourth 
District. 

He has been an ardent worker for the ex- 
service men and especially the disabled, the * 
broke and jobless. His office in Washington — 
ran a regular employment agency. 


In the past three years, says the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, he has given more than 
half his time to helping veterans of the 
World War. It was one of his colleagues — 
in this work who estimated that more than 
3,000 former soldiers, not counting those — 
from the District of Columbia, had been 
to him for counsel or help. 

Here is a little picture, from the same 
paper, of the man whose popularity has 
just made him head of the American Legion: 


The new national commander, who rose 
from private to brigadier-general in seven- 
teen years, sat through the talk, whipping 
a riding-crop around in the air with his 
left hand. From time to time the stump 
of his right arm, blown off below the 
elbow two years after he had served in the 
Spanish-American War, would come up in 
the air and zigzag about in a gesture, the 
end of the sleeve flapping. When both 
arms were relatively quiet he would fold 
the empty sleeve back and forth across the 
stump with his left hand. 

But Jim Drain’s singularly vigorous and 
earnest way of talking doesn’t always in- 
clude gestures. Often he fixes his eyes on 
no place in particular ahead of him, and 
speaks slowly, in a low voice. At such 
times it is his inflections. and a way he has 
of wrapping mobite lips around every word 
as he shapes it and sends it out, that em- 
phasizes what he has to say. 

He is a plain shaven. Below the lips, 
with their twisting, word-wrapping habit, 
is a well forged, broad jaw. His nostrils 
are spread. His eyes are gray. 

The vigorous earnestness inside of him 
gives him the fire. He talks with his whole 
body, at times even starting forward 
jerkily from the foree of. the breath that 
propels his thoughts into the air. 


The sort of thing he says may be 
typified by this message to his “buddies,” 


quoted by The Legion Weekly as follows: 


“T know what you want of me... . 
You and I know that if with true publi¢ 
spirit—without partizanship in polities 
and without intolerance in religion—we 
stand fast for God and country, our — 
weight will balance the world. With the 
help of God and you, my comrades, I 
pledge my best to make this good dream, 
come true.” . 
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“ FAMOUS automobile 
A manufacturer announces a 
new and different method of 
construction— 


established machinery 
maker startles the trade by dis- 
carding cast iron for steel— 


“Prominent building engineers re- 
veal a better method of erecting 
steel work in buildings and 


bridges.” 
These —and a hundred other 


sweeping changes in industry— 
are the result of this Lincoln 
process—electric arc welding. 


161s an improved and different 
way of doing things with iron 
and steel. 


By means of it the manufacturing 
habits and traditions of fifty 
years are being turned upside 
down. 
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Are You Keeping Up With Them? 


Steel is being fashioned and fab- 
ricated at half the former cost, 
yet the products so made are 
stronger, finer in appearance, 
better in every way than ever 


before. 


Electric arc welding opens up 
entirely new possibilities for 
manufacturers. It permits differ- 
ent principles of design. 


It may even turn the tide from 
failure to success in these days 
when selling is difficult and 
manufacturing costly. 


Lincoln engineers are thoroughly 
trained in electric arc welding. 
They have applied it in thou 
They will 
inspect your plant, go over your 


sands of plants. 


product, and make you a report 
showing whether you can use 
the process and just what it will 
do —all without cost or obligation | 


Note—The latest achievement by this process is an electric 
motor in which welded steel has replaced cast iron and 
welding has been substituted for riveting, brazing and cast- 
ing. As a result the Lincoln Motor is larger, more powerful 
—a radical improvement —yet costs no more than any other. 


‘ad 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. CLEVELAND, 


/FFICES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL 


OHIO 


CITIES 
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Dont try to live under glass 


Its impossible to avoid germs 


Zonite affords real 
protection against 
gum infections,mouth 
odors and respiratory 
diseases. 


Zonite should be ap- 
plied to every break 
of the skin to guard 
against blood-poison- 
ing and other in- 
fections. 


Zonite has many other 
valuable uses. Al- 
though germicidally 
stronger than pure 
carbolic acid, it is non- 
caustic and absolutely 
non-poisonous. 


In bottles 
50c and $1.00 
all drug stores 
(In Canada slightly higher) 


See SELIMOLS FL NAM ---- none —nneneneneneneeennnnnenennnn near SS 
| 


Disease germs are everywhere. They cannot be avoided— 
they must be fought. The fighting of malignant germs has 
in the past been difficult, because the only real germicides 
known to science were poisonous substances which de- 
stroyed human tissue as well as the germs themselves. 
Bichloride of mercury is one such poisonous antiseptic. 
Others are made from phenol and cresol. And all of these, 
or compounds derived from them, in order to be applied 
to the human body, require to be greatly weakened by 
dilution. This likewise weakens their germicidal strength. 


Arrival of the great non-potsonous 

antiseptic 
There have been other non-poisonous antiseptics, but they 
are comparatively weak and ineffective. They are known 
as the ‘‘mild’’ antiseptics. But the great new antiseptic 
called Zonite is entirely different. Its germicidal strength 
is fifty times that of peroxide. Yet despite its absolute harm- 
lessness to human tissues, Zonite is actually stronger than 
pure carbolic acid, which can not be used on the body at 
all in its pure state, Dilute carbolic to a point where it 
can be safely used on the human body, and Zonite is then 
many times as strong as the poisonous compound. Once 
more let it be repeated, Zonite is positively non-poisonous 
—safe in the hands of man, woman or child. 
Keep Zonite in the home medicine chest for household 
emergencies—cuts, burns, insect bites, sunburn. Take no 
chances with blood-poisoning. 
Keep Zonite in the medicine chest as a gargle, spray, 
mouth-wash and tooth-brush disinfectant. Take no chances 


with coughs, colds, influenza and other respiratory diseases.” 


Keep Zonite in the medicine chest and take no chances 
with germ life or disease of any kind. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto 


onile 


} ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
y 342 Madison Ave., New York City 


t Please send me free copy of the -Zonite 
i 
I 


j Handbook on Use of Antiseptics 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES ~ 
Continued , 


PREMIER MACDONALD, HIS GIFT CAR, 
AND HIS RUSSIANS ‘ 

KIND friend presented an automobile 

to the comparatively impoverished 
Prime Minister of England, along with a 
block of stock in a big biseuit business te 
pay the car’s upkeep, and thereby hung 
many tales of assorted sorts in the British 
press. For not long afterward the kind 
friend was knighted. Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald also agreed to lend 
the Russian Bolshevists 30,000,000 pounds 
on their promise to pay 5,000,000 pounds 
on the debt that Russia owes England. 
Mr. MacDonald is facing serious troubles 
in the way of a general election, but in the 
meantime Punch, of London, makes merry 
over the incident of the car and the Rus- 
sians. Mr. Ramsay greatly needed the car 
in his business, it appears, and he was 
particularly sympathetic, as a Laborite, 
with the Communistie Russians. Says 
Punch, referring the matter to classical 
times by assuming to have discovered a 
passage entitled, ‘‘The Consul and the 
Chariot,” in ‘‘one of the undiscovered books — 
of Livy”’: 


And it happened that the Consul, who 
was much beloved of the: plebeians, was a 
poor man and had 1.0 chariot to bear him 
through the streets of Rome. 

So his friend, Achates Fidus, whom he 
had known from a youth and who had 
waxed rich through merchandise, said, 
“Behold, it is not seemly that a Consul of 
Rome should go afoot. Lo, I will make thee 
a gift of a gilded chariot.””. But the Consul 
answered him, ‘‘Nay, but how could 
pay the charioteer?”’ 

Then said Achates Fidus, ‘I will bestow 
upon thee three million sesterees so that 
thou wilt be able to have both a chariot and 
a charioteer.” 

So the Consul rode in state in his gilded 
chariot, and when the time came round for 
the mustering of the Knights he made 
Achates Fidus the Master of the Knights 
because he had feasted the people at ten 
thousand tables, and measured them corn 
for three months and given them shows of 
gladiators. 

And the people, knowing the Consul to 
be an honest and austere man, said nothing. 
But Cato, in the Senate, whenever he ended 
a speech, cried aloud, “Post hoc—pro 
hoc.” And certain satirists said, ‘*This 
taketh the biscuit.’’ For to take the bis: 
cuit was then the Roman way of saying, 
‘““This is a marvel in our eyes.” - 

And certain Seythians came unto Rome 
to make a treaty, and they abode in Rome 
at the State’s expense for very many days. 
Now the Seythians had slain many Roman 
citizens and seized hundreds of millions of 
sesterces belonging to Romans. But the 
Consul’s heart went out toward the Seyth- 
ians because certain of the plebeians who 
lived in the lower parts by the Tiber love 
them like brothers. 

So the Consul made a treaty with the 
Seythians, saying, ‘‘ Lo, ye are indebted to 
us for a hundred million sesterces which ye 
will not pay.’ 

And the Scythians with one accord, 
speaking all together, shouted ‘‘ Yea.” — 
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’ “Therefore,” said the Consul, “these 
are the terms that Rome will lay upon ye. 
Thirty millions of sesterces shall be lent 
unto ye, out of which ye shall pay five 
- millions toward the debt ye owe.” 

___ And when the Scythians understood they 
_ shouted “Yea” loudly and laughed for 
joy. 

, So the Consul decreed a triumph for a 
victory and spake to the people, saying, 
“Behold I have made a peace such as was 
never made before, and the Scythians will 
pay us a tribute of five million sesterces if 
we lend them thirty millions more.” 

‘ But the common people were sad and 
said one to another, ‘“‘By what manner of 
: arithmetic reckoneth he?” And Cato 
: - raged daily in the Senate, crying, ‘“‘ Dam- 
manda est Scythia.” 


WHY GENERAL WOOD DIDN’T GO 
, TO FRANCE 


AJOR-GENERAL WOOD was not 

sent to France because General 
Pershing did not want him, William C. 
Redfield, who was Secretary of Commerce 
in President Wilson’s Cabinet, states in 
a letter to Hamilton Holt, which is pub- 
lished in the October International Book 
Review. 

“The reason, as I recall it,” Mr. Red- 
field writes, “‘why Leonard Wood was not 
; sent to France was because General Persh- 
ing decided not to have him come. I re- 
‘member very well the time President 
Wilson spoke of the matter in the Cabinet, 
and I am glad to repeat here what I have 
elsewhere written, that the highest words 
of praise I have ever heard spoken of 
_ Leonard Wood were spoken by Woodrow 
. - Wilson. 
| “He said in substance that in an inde- 
pendent command General Wood was 
a loyal, devoted, accomplished soldier,”’ 
and he wished he had a separate command 
in which he could place him, but that when 
in a subordinate position he was difficult 
if not impossible to work with. 

, “He would object to orders given to 
him, would complain about them to mem- 
bers of Congress or Senators, and would be 
; 
‘ 
: 
j 
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a very thorn in the flesh to his superiors. 
I do not quote President Wilson’s exact 
words, but the substance as above is clear 


in my mind.” ~ 


Good Idea.—A little girl seeing a one- 
“armed man on the street said to her mother: 
“Mamma, will his arm ever grow again?” 
“No, darling,’ replied her mother. 
The child thought for a moment and 
then said: ‘Well, mamma, if the Lord 
made us, I think He ought to keep us in 
repair, don’t you?’’—Boston Transcript. 


No Place for Humor.—*‘‘Lost your job 

as a caddy?” asked one boy. 
“Yep,” replied the other. “I could 
do the work, all right, but I couldn't 
learn not to laugh.” —W aichman-Examiner. 


Would a Movie Fan Do?—Woman went 
into a radio store and said: “I want to 
_ buy one of them radio fans I read so much 
about. My room is awfully stuffy.”— 
New York American. 
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eACen and women 


everywhere are using 
Pebeco to overcome the 
dangerous condition 
of dry mouth. Pebeco 
keeps your teeth not 
only white—but safe. 


Nickolas Muray 


THOUSANDS 


revitalizing their Mouths 


By gently aiding the mouth 
glands you can now keep 
your teeth safe 


OUR mouth glands are 

either protecting your teeth 
or actually injuring them. It is 
their failure to act which leaves 
the mouth dry and causes tooth 
decay. 


Everyone must fight dry mouth— 
brushing not enough 
Everyone today eats soft, cooked 
food that requires little chewing. 
From sheer lack of exercise the 
mouth glands dry up. And with- 
out their alkaline fluids the acids 

that cause tooth decay collect. 
Brushing only removes these 
acids while you brush. You can- 


Free Offer ! 


Send coupon for 
generous free tube 


not brush your teeth all day long. 
But you can restore the normal 
flow of the protective fluids. 


This tooth paste makes the 
glands flow normally 


When Pebeco enters your mouth 
it acts immediately on these im- 
portant salivary glands. They 
start to flow more freely. By the 
end of ten days, good healthy 
streams of saliva pour through 
your mouth—all the. time. 

These alkaline fluids counteract the 
mouth acids as fast as they form. They 


keep your mouth healthy and your teeth 
clean and safe. 


Send today for a trial tube of Pebeco. 
Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At all 
druggists. Canadian Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 MeCaul St., 
Toronto, Ont. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. G-18 


635 Greenwich Street, New York, N.Y. 


tube of Pebeco. . 


Send me free your new large sized sample 
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THE CRUISES 


SUPREME 
1925 


on the specially chartered 


Cunard Cruising Steamer 
“FRANCONIA” 


Sailing January 22, 
returning May 31 


A thrilling circum- 
navigation of the 
globe on the most 
ideal steamer yet built 
for such a cruise. 


130daysofrelaxation, 
education and enjoy- 
ment—30,000 miles of 
wondrous travel, of 
new experiences, and 
fresh contacts with life. 


Itinerary includes: Madeira, 
Gibraltar; French Riviera, 
Naples, Egypt,India,Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Java, Straits 
Settlements, China (South, 
and North with Peking), 
Japan in Cherry Blossom 
Time and the American 
outposts of Manila, Honolulu 
and Panama. 


Cunard cuisine: and service— 
cruise management such as only 
our organization’s unrivaled 
experience and resources can 


provide. 


To the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


on the great White Star Liner 


“HOMERIC” 


67 peerless days ~a distinc- 
tive itinerary —interesting, 
inspiring and pleasurable 
shore excursions. 
Sailing January 24, 
returning April 1 


DEATH AND DISAPPOINTMENT AT THE DAYTON AIR MEET 


NE pilot killed by the collapse of his 
racing plane, the failure of the flyers 

to equal last year’s speed records, and a gen- 
eral dearth of good new models in airplanes: 
these are three counts that inspire many 
aeronautical observers and experts to 


P. & A. photograph 


sponsible for the tragic death of Capt. 
B. E. Skeel, as he dived to begin the Pulit- 
zer course in his 1922 Army Curtiss racer. 
Only a few days before, driving a similar 
plane, similarly rebuilt by Army experts 
with a~heavier engine and a wooden pro- 


THE PLANE THAT “EXPLODED” AND KILLED ITS DRIVER 


Capt. Burt E. Skeel went to his death when his racing machine failed high in the air at the 
beginning of the Pulitzer Trophy Race. The plane was two years old, had had its original motor 
replaced by a heavier one, and its metal propeller changed for a wooden blade. 


regret that the recent three-day air-meet at 
Dayton did not come up to expectations. 
The meet ineluded the world’s chief speed 
event, the race for the Pulitzer Trophy. The 
race was run with old ships. There were 


no competitors from abroad to force the 


building of new and better planes, and the, 


former lively competition between Army 
and Navy flyers had been largely done 
away with by giving the Army the right 
to defend the Pulitzer Trophy while the 
Navy looked after the defense of the 
Schneider Cup, the premier seaplane 
trophy, brought to this country through 
the American victory at Cowes, England, 
a year ago last September. The use of 


old ships, some observers believe, was re- 


| peller instead of the original Curtiss equip- 


ment, Lieutenant Pearson had fallen to 
death, following the collapse of his plane. 
At the start of the Pulitzer Trophy contest, 
to quote from Aviation’s story of the race 
and aecident: 


Four ships were in line, namely, the 
two Curtiss R-6 racers, which finished first 
and second in the 1922 Pulitzer Race at 
Detroit; the Verville-Sperry racer, which 
was in last year’s race; and a new Curtiss 
PWSA pursuit plane. 

The four ships tookoff from Wilbur Wright 
Field in the order named and flew toward 
the starting-line, where they turned and 
climbed several hunted feet to dive into 
the course. The first Curtiss racer, piloted 
by Capt. Burt FE. Skeel of Selfridge Field, 
was just nearing the line in a fairly steep 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Vancouver” 


P, & A. photograph 
THE MAN AND MACHINE THAT WON 


Lieut. Harry H. Mills was awarded the Pulitzer Trophy for his flight in this Verville-Sperry 
monoplane. His speed, 216 miles an hour, was far below last year's record of 243 miles. 
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Mothers and fathers of America—we ask a few 

; minutes of your time. 

A We have often told you about the Pacific 
Northwest and the opportunities it holds for 
men and women. 


Now we wish tospeak of the children—your 
children. And of what this great American 
Npadeee offers them today and in the 

ture. 


A right beginning 


J 

; 

> 

; 

; Their health—nothing is closer to your heart 
than that, and the advantage of beginning 
life with a strong, healthy body—that is one 
of the priceless gifts the Pacific Northwest will 
bestow upon them. 

Your baby, born here, starts life with a larger 

} chance of surviving to healthy manhood or 
womanhood. The mortality tables prove that. 

Your children, growing up here, have every- 
thing intheir favor. The delightful climate 

(the mortality tables also prove) is the most 

healthful in the country. The year round 


ckiest c 


: he Chicago Burlington & QuincyRR 


it keeps the youngsters out in the clean air 
and sunshine—active, happy, bright-eyed and 
ruddy-cheeked. 


And, later on, the greatest outdoors in the 
world—the mountains, forests, plains, the 
ocean, lakes and streams—contributes to the 
building of the fine, clean youth that is one of 
this region’s proudestboasts and most priceless 
assets. 


And, in addition, this: 


But the Pacific Northwest offers your children 
more than the advantage of a strong, healthy 


body. 


Here, too, are schools that rank among the 
very finest in the United States. The great 
universities and colleges are one of the out- 
standing achievements of the region. 


Beautiful churches~ some of the largest in 
the world — religious organizations, tecre- 
ational centers, libraries, theatres, music, art 
and social clubs have established life in the 
Pacific Northwest upon a plane as high and 
fine as in the older centers of culture. 


Awholesome community life is found every- 
where. The cities have no slums. The country 
is brought into close contact with the towns 
by asystem of splendid highways. Whether in 
one of the clean, modern cities or on a farm, 
your children will be deprived of none of the 
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hildren in America 
es with a larger chance in Isfe 


advantagesthatare essential to acomplete,well 
rounded physical, moral and mental develop- 
ment. 


And a larger chance 


Whenthey have reached manhood or woman- 
hood, moreover, they will not find it necessary 
to leave home, to emigrate to more favored 
regions in search of opportunity. 


For the Pacific Northwest itself is America’s 
land of opportunity today. Here a swift and 
steady development, backed -by tremendous 
natural resources, assures a larger chance to 
get ahead. Hard work is necessary, as it is any- 
where. Butforthe man who means businessthe 
future is wide open, the possibilities limitless. 

Do youwant to learn more about this Amer- 
ican Wonderland, the Pacific Northwest, and 
what it holds for your children and yourself? 
The free booklet, “The Land of Opportunity 
Now,” will give you detailed and authentic 
information. Send for it now. Just fill in 
the coupon. And for any special information 
write the Development Bureau. 


P. S. Eustis, Dilley Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Northern Pacific Ry. 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Ry. 


Send this coupon for free book 


Development Bureau, Dept. 21-G, 

Burlington Railroad Building, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me a copy of the free booklet, “The 
Land of Opportunity Now.” 


The GreatNorthernRy. @ 
The Northern Pacific Ry. : 
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[n the Tropical Zone 
a 
Oaks lorida. 


November Opens the Miami Season 


Fast de luxe train Service 
Starting November 15th 


ENTERTAINMENT AND OUTDOOR SPORTS 
PROGRAM PAR EXCELLENCE 


The Climate Supreme 

The Tourist's Delight 

The Motorist’s Mecca 

The. Fisherman's Paradise 

The Golfer's Wonderland 

The Polo Player's Pride 

The Surf Bather’s Joy 

The Aviator's Dreamland 

The Vachtsman’s Rendezvous 

The Tennis Player's Happiness 

The Horseracing Utopia 

The Hi-La Player’ s Haven 

The Realization of Your 
Anticipations 

Truly thé Outdoor City 


HE setting is along the shores of the Beauti- 
ful, Crystal Clear Atlantic Ocean and Bis- 
cayne Bay, among the Coconuts, Royal 
Palms, Orange and Grapefruit Groves. 
Plenty of ocean, with everybody 
it—six hundred- kinds of fish—butterfly 
and swift motor craft dancing on it. 
Eight golf courses,- in tropical environment, 
supply as many different opportunities to diversify 
your game. Your tennis attainments will not 
lack for need of courts—they’re everywhere. 
Polo, fields. Aviation (express cruisers of the air). 
Motoring without jar, rattle or dust, through 
multi-hued tropical scenery. 


? 
ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 
twice daily in Royal Palm Park 
(Eighteen weeks starting December 7th) 
Horseracing will be inaugurated at~Miami this 
season on the new Million Dollar Track. 
Mian ul is also a City of homes where the retired 
an finds harmonious surroundings and 


npanionship. Thousands have selected 
neir residence after inspecting the rest 


bathing in 
yachts 


i. 

1 dollars in. new buildings “@uring 1924. 
115 Hotels —350 Apartment Houses—5,000 Furnished 
Residences for your selection. 

Passenger transportation facilities greatly in- 
creased—Florida East Coast Railway System being 
double tracked; Clyde Line Steamers from New 
York direct to Miami by December: through trains 
from C hicago: through sleepers from all large Eastern 
and Western cities; Baltimore-Carolina Passenger 
Steamship service from Baltimore. 


Write for free handsome Booklet with full information 
Ns 


ay MIAMI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


iy \ MIAMI, FLORIDA 


__ WHERE ITS JUNE time 
Youll be delighted with the clime” 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


dive, when suddenly it seemed to disinte- 
grate and dive into the ground in a vertical 
nose dive. 

The thing happened so quickly that even 
experienced observers, who had high-power 
glasses trained on Skeel’s racer, were unable 
to analyze what actually occurred. Bits 
of wreckage were seen floating down after 
the ship, but those best able to judge by 
reason of their experience were agreed that 
no single part of the racer appeared to have 
given way first. Lieut. W. H. Brookley, 
who was flying the other Curtiss racer 
right behind Skeel, noticed a flash on the 
latter’s ship just before it fell in the fateful 
dive. 

The wreckage of the plane was found 
deeply embedded in ten feet of muck be- 
side a creek which parallels the govern- 
ment road to Dayton. The unfortunate 
pilot’s body, which was badly mutilated, 
was found only after the muck-hole had 
been drained, which required hours of 
work. 

In the meantime bits of the wreckage, 
including a large number of engine parts, 
were found within a radius of 300 feet from 
where the plane had struck. They in- 
cluded several cylinders, parts of the valve 
gear, an oil-strainer, ete. The greater 
portion of the engine, with one full bank 
of cylinders still on the crankcase and the 
badly wrecked propeller, were the first 
things dug out. It was noticed that while 
the blades of the propeller were broken off, 
some of the laminations had parted clean- 
cut. The crankshaft was broken in two. 
Only small parts of the fuselage were found 
at first, but one of the wings was discovered 
nearly intact. It was only after the hole 
had been entirely drained that Skeel’s 
body was located, together with portions 
of the fuselage and part of one wing. 

From a careful examination of the wreck- 
age, and eyewitnesses’ accounts of Skeel’s 
sudden dive, the most plausible theory of 
the accident is that the propeller broke 
in the air and literally tore the engine to 
pieces. This would explain the flash that 
Lieutenant Brookley saw in the air, and 
also the fact that parts of the engine were 
found in a 300-foot radius. Such an ex- 
plosion naturally would have also torn the 
engine from its bed and generally have 
wreeked the center section fin, whieh se- 
cures the top wing to the fuselage. As 
a result the top wing would have opened 
up in the middle, which would explain 
the numerous accounts that “everything 
seemed to go at once.’ Besides, as part 
of the lower wing was found deeply em- 


bedded, together with a portion of the 
fuselage, they must have struck together. 


This only reinforces the theory that the 
plane was wrecked by an explosion and not 
by a wing flying off, as some hasty reporters 
stated. 

This terrible accident quite naturally 
put a damper on the Pulitzer race. Cap- 
tain Skeel was very popular in the Air 
Service as well as in the aireraft industry, 
and his tragic death caused general sorrow 
and sympathy for his widow and two 
small children. 

Captain Skeel entered the Air Service 
August 9, 1920. He received his primary 
training at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, 
Florida, and his advanced training with 
the First Pursuit Group, with which organ- 
ization he has been since August 29, 1921. 

Before being transferred to the Air 
Service, Skeel was an officer in the 


South 


THIS wonder continent offers not only 
the most—but the best. No cities on the 
Eastern Hemisphere can compare with 
South America’s in grandeur. No famous. 
mountain, river, lake or waterfall of 
Europe but has its superior on this vast 
continent of surprises. A delightful, 
bracing climate makes sightseeing “more 
enjoyable. The pleasures of the voyage 
are enhanced by the luxury of appoint- 
ments on ships of the famous “‘V-Fleet.”’ 
Every ship specially built for tropical 
travel. Perfect ventilation. Superlative 
cuisine and service. Every known device 
for the comfort of the passenger. Liberal 
stopovers. Fortnightly sailings by 


*§.S. Voltaire S.S. Vauban 
*§.S. Vandyck SS. Vestris 


(Newest and finest ships in the South American Service) 


Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo 
Buenos Aires 


ZNs" Calling northbound at Santos, Trinidad 
EWES and Barbados 


Tours round South 
America Arranged 


For Illustrated 
Booklet, Rates, 
Reser vations, 
etc , apply San- 
derson & Son, 
Inc., Agents, 
Room 101, 42 
Broadway, New 
York, or any 
Iecal steamship 
or tourist 
agents. 
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Ch Print Your Own 


‘Cards, circulars, labels nook) panes. Press $12, 
Ge Larger $35. Job Press $150. Save money. 
“Print for others, big profit, Hae rules sent. 
RAD Write factory for press catalog. T PE, cards. 
STL etc. THE PRESS CO., D-23 Meriden, 'Conn. 


Save Your Feet 


Stop those aggravating aches and pains. Don't exhaust 
your energy through hurting feet. 


Wear our 
No Metal 
_Heetner Arch Support 

(Fully Patented) 


—— Write for free folder and testi- 
. monials from doctors and users. 


Heefner Arch Support Co. 
482 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Let Cuticura Soap 


Keep Your Skin 


Fresh and Youthful 


Sample Soap, Ointment, Cs free. Address: 


Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mags, 


[ 2s tens Si Book ee 
| PUSSY WILLOW’S | 
NAUGHTY KITTENS 


By LILLIAN E. YOUNG 


It'sagem, Unique. Original. Appealin 
Beautiful. With 12 jolly cat pictures S 
bright colors, and a novel feature that liter- 
ally opens doors to new scenes. This sum 
tuous book will both satisfy and delight 
the little folk. 


Size S75t10%4 


Colored illustrated cover 
2, net; $2.12, postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
351-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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a automobile chassis frames consist of four pieces of pressed steel riveted together. 
\T he Star is the only low-priced car made that has the celebrated Durant Tubular 
|Backbone. It is one of the chief reasons why “Stars stand up.” 


This is the famous 


Durant Tubular Backbone 


\If automobile frames are not strong enough diagonally, they are liable to twist and 
Weave over road irregularities to such an extent as to strain and break one or more 
units of the power line—such as the universal joint or the rear axle gears, and also to 
throw the tonneau doors out of line. 


ie The Durant Tubular Backbone, 
_—<., a feature of all Star Cars, stops 
these twisting, racking strains 
and keeps all units of the power 
line in alignment, minimizing 
friction, gear rumbles and lia- 
bility of breakage. 


ROADSTER, $540 f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


This feature alone, should cause 
you to prefer a Star, but there 
are numerous other reasons 
which any Star dealer will be 
glad to explain. 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


Roadster, $540 Coupe, $750 Touring, $540 
Sedan, $820 Chassis, $445 


DURANT MOTORS - INC: 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N.J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Play 


where winter m2 


never comes 
Mes 
ARIA ONA 


COME this year to 
Phoenix--leave the chilly 
East and come to the 
winter playground of 
America—where the 
average November tem- 
perature 1s 59°. 


pad VW 


Golf every day—tennis 

—exciting hours with rod 
and gun, allinthe pure air 
of sun-warmed Arizona. 
- Explore, on horseback, 
or by auto over smooth 
highways, the giant cactus 
and other desert wonders 
—picnic’mid the rugged 
grandeur of mountain, 
canyon and roaring tor- 
rent. Visit Roosevelt 
Dam, prehistoric Apache 
Picture Rocks, Indian 
Cliff Dwellings, all ad- 
jacent to flower-decked, 
fruit-laden Phoenix. 


__ fife 


Include Phoenix in your Pa- 
cific trip. Write for free booklet, 
“«Phoenin, Where Winter Never 
Comes’—the complete story in 
picture form. 


Stopovers on Santa Fe and Southern Pa- 
cific——-Winter tourists rates, effective 
now. Sign coupon TODAY. Your copy 
will be in the return mail, 


B 
Phoenix-Arizona Club 
100 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Please send my copy of “Phoenix, Where Win- 
ter Never Comes,” by return mail. 


Name 


7 Street 
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| Infantry. He was overseas from February 
_ to June, 1919, with the headquarters troop 


of the Fourteenth Division. From July 
to October of the same year he was sta- 
tioned in’ the office of the general sales 
agent at Paris, and from November, 1919, 
to April, 1920, he was American delegate 
to the interallied waterways commission 


| at Cologne and Duisburg, Germany. 


He was transferred back to the United 


| States in December, 1920, and to the Air 


Service in August of the succeeding year. 

Immediately before the start of the race, 
Captain Skeel was amusing the spectators 
by an exhibition of daring stunts. 

As he prepared to start on the fatal 
flight, he remarked to his mechanic that 
he was ‘“‘going to win this race or else—’”’ 

After Skeel’s accident the race for the 
Pulitzer Trophy was watched by thousands 
of anxious eyes. Some of the spectators 
knew that the two remaining racers—the 
PWS8A is a straight pursuit ship—were 
three years old, that they had been flown 
a good deal and that they were really 
built for one race—not for indefinite 
racing. 

Therefore, a general sigh of relief went 
up when the last Pulitzer entry had safely 
landed. This took longer than the actual 
race, for Lieutenant Brookley, undaunted 
by the death of his comrade and friend, 
put his Curtiss racer through a great deal 
of stunting before he consented to come 
down. It» was a fine exhibition of the 
indomitable Air Service spirit, but it 
made more than one racing official and 
pilot nervous. 

The Pulitzer Trophy and $5,000 in 
Liberty Bonds were won by Lieut. H. H. 
Mills, who flew his Verville-Sperry (522 
hp. Curtiss D12A) cantilever monoplane 
to victory at an average speed of 215.70 
miles per hour. This average was about 
twenty-eight miles per hour slower than 
that of last year’s contest. 

The flight of the Verville-Sperry racer 
was extremely interesting to watch. It 
was more than that. It is not every day 
that one sees a plane consisting of nothing 
but a single wing, a body and tail surfaces 
cleave the air. For that is all the Verville- 
Sperry was in flight once Lieutenant Mills, 
its pilot, had raised the retractable landing 
gear until the wheels disappeared in the 
apertures provided in the wings for that 
purpose. The writer witnessed this ma- 
neuver with the same mingled feelings as 
when the Verville-Sperry and the Bee-Line 
racers did it in the Pulitzer race held at 
Detroit. There is something strangely 
uncomfortable in watching a plane fold 
up its landing gear in flight as one would 
fold up a ecard table. Fourteen years of 
aviation practise really should make one 
blasé with regard to all possible flight ma- 
neuvers, but this picture of the wheels fad- 
ing out of sight and the machine sliding 
through the air on its fuselage—if such 
a gross technical misrepresentation be 
allowed— haunts you for days. It’s like 
a vision of the dim, and perhaps not so dim, 
future. 

Alfred Verville, civilian engineer of 
MeCook Field, who is responsible for the 
design of this interesting racer, is to be 
congratulated on his well-deserved success. 
In last year’s Pulitzer race the ship did not 
have a chance to show what it was capable 
of performing. An unbalanced propeller 
set up such vibrations in the fuselage that 
the tail surfaces became practically inoper- 


On the Instrument Board of Your Car 


Blows Horn when 
Gas is low 


Tells exact amount in tank. Vacuum 
Indicator warns of trouble in advance. 


At your dealers or by Parcel Post, prepaid © 
with complete instructions on receipt of price 
—$8.90. Installed in 20 minutes. Money 
back in 30 days for any reason. 


THE SMITH MOTOR EQUIPMENT CO. 
1944 West 77th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


VO mote 
AVO moiSsTENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc, 
Fill with water, hang on the back of any 
Radiator out of sight. Others for Hot 
Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. 
Tens of thousands now in satisfactory 

use. Write for FREE Booklet. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. A-11, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 


For Safetys Sake-demand 


CARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


REMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Without Injury to Fabric or Color &. 
20¢ 30¢ 60% & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug 


| Want 700 
7) 


Men and Women! Write me today 


this with 
Benzine 


a week 


s and by this time next week I can place 
you in 4 position to make $2.00 to $5.00 an hour in your 
spare time, up to $15.00 a day full time. Thousands 
of our representatives are making that and more 
with our New Plans. Sim tdi he or and take 


fr, 
Y \ 
orders for famous World’s Hosiery and Un- [ ¢ 
derwear sold direct from mill to home—a com- 
plete line for whole family. Permanent customers ' 
and repeat orders make you steady, big income. 
No delivering or collecting. No capital required. 
7 «al, It’s a chance to make thousands 
Write Quic of dollars. Your profits begin 
at once. Exclusive territory. No experience 
needed. Write today and I’)I send all facts and / 
tell how to start Free. (Established 29 years.) A r 
World’s Star Knitting Co. 4 
521 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. = 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Dramatic Stories 
of Jesus 


By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


A wonderful new book for boys and girls in whie 
even older people will be genuinely intereste 
There are numerous incidents in Jesus’ life which 
have received such brief mention in the Bible as te 
ws curiosity strongly. Reverently, and from h 
rich and long experience as minister and evangelist 
Dr. Banks fills in these “‘ silent places in the gospe 
—supplies the missing details as they might 
been. Of course, the scories are fiction, thoug! 
founded on fact, but they are truly fascinatin 
and are certain to arouse in readers a more profoun 
respect and a keener interest in the Bible itself. 


12 mo. Cloth, 310 page’. 20 full-page black and 
reproductions of some of the most renowned religious patml 
ings tn the world. Frontspiece in three colors, $20) 
net; by mail, $2.12. 


FUNK & WAGNALIS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New Ye 
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pilot had to land"hurriedly 
j af r crossing the starting-line. 
oe was remedied shortly after- 
propeller being carefully re- 

. Test flights as well as Lieu- 
nant Mills’s race fully bore out the ex 
tations of Mr. Verville that the shig 
ld prove very fast as well as maneuver- 
~ In fact, fitted with a metal pro- 
this racer attained a speed in excess 
225 miles per hour over a kilometer 
se. This propeller was not used in 
ace, however, owing to the Air Service 
uling that all the four Pulitzer racers would 
bs fitted with identical service propellers. 
_ Lieutenant Brookley on the Curtiss R-6 
s a close runner up. to Mills, and finished 
“second, averaging 214.75 miles per hour, 
which was about ten miles faster than the 
time made by Lieut..R. L. Maughan on the 
ame ship in the 1922 Pulitzer race. 
Brookley won $2,500 in Liberty Bonds. 
Lieut. Rex K. Stoner of Langley Field 
was third on the Curtiss PWSA (460 hp. 
Ourtiss D-12), his average speed for the 
race being 167.95 miles per hour. He won 
A SI, 500. 


As for the general significance of the 
meet, and in explanation of a certain 
ae of disappointment which the 
seam caused, Aviation says editorially: 
‘ This i is a time when the plainest of lan- 
uage is necessary if air power is to take its 
‘proper place in our scheme of National 
pfense. The unanimous opinion of every 
engineer, eonstructor and pilot that voiced 
‘any opinion of the races af Dayton was 
that the yea ’s progress by the Army Air 
- Service in the development of aireraft had 
been. nil. 
_ The public have begun to regard the 
National Air Races as the accepted method 
of becoming acquainted with the progress 
of aviation during the previous year. Tt is 
ere that the Army gathers its service types 
Cana exhibits its new developments. This 
year’s meet at the home of Army airplane 
a “development: gave convineing and _ irre- 
‘futable proof that on the whole the Army 
had fallen down in the development and 
production of service types of planes. 
Broadly speaking there are four large 
classifications of Army planes—training 
planes, observation planes, “bombing 
planes, and pursuit planes. 
Of training planes there were none at 
Dayton. True, the Army has some, but 
they are almost exclusively ex-war planes 
somewhat revamped, and quite rightly the 
+A my, does not wish to show them. Fifty 
it raining planes have been ordered from 
a manufacturer, who has no factory, and 
they will not be ready till next year. * 
The observation plane race was won by 
a DH4B, an excellent plane, but designed 
by the British and put into production 
before the end of the war. ‘The Army has 
a few samples of more modern observation 
planes, but none sufficiently superior to put 
‘into production. 
The bombing race was won by a plane 
which was actually built six years ago, a 
vonderful example of long life, but not of 
pl OgTress. 
In the pursuit group alone there was 
ul progress. The Curtiss pursuit not 
nly showed high speed but extreme 
aneuverability. 
After studying the Army exhibition at 
the Dayton meet the thoughtful public 
poest realize that the Army Air Service 
s been ineffectual in designing new types 
din putting these types into production. 
seca blames Congress and the lack 
opriations, but with millions still 
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No Excuse Now 


For dingy film on teeth 


A way has been found to combat film 
on teeth, and millions of people now use it. 


A few years ago, 
coated more or less. 
coats are inexcusable. 


by a pleasant ten-day test. 


Film ruins teeth 


You can prove 


nearly all teeth were 
Today those dingy 


this 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 


clings to teeth, gets between the 
and stays. 


Then it forms the basis of 


teeth 
- 


dingy coats which hide the teeth’s natural 


luster. 


Film also holds food substance which 


ferments and forms acid. 


It holds the 


acid in contact with the teeth to cause 


decay. Millions of germs breed 


in it. 


They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 


pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth 
traced to film. 


troubles are 


now 


No ordinary tooth paste 


effectively combats it. So, despite all care, 


tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing, and glisten- 
ing teeth were rare. 


; 
New methods now 


Dental science has now found 
two effective film combatants. 
Their action is to curdle film 
and then harmlessly remove it. | 
Yearsofcarefultestshaveamply | 
proved their efficiency. 

A new-type tooth paste has 


rotect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrates 
then re- 
| moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never use a film 
combatant! 
contains 
harsh grit. 


[Protect the 


film, 


which 


been created, based on modern research. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


in it-for daily application, 


Dental authorities the world over now 
Leading dentists 
everywhere are urging its adoption. 


endorse this method. 


Other new effects 
Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 


That is there to 
digest starch deposits which may. other- 


digestant in the saliva. 


wise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

Old-time tooth pastes, based on soap 
and chalk, had just opposite effects. 

It polishes the teeth, so film adheres 
less easily. : 

Thus Pepsodent does, in five great ways, 
what never before was so suc- 
cessfully done. 

Used the world over 
Now fifty 
nitions are using Pepsodent, 
You 
can see the results in lustrous 


careful people of 
the 


largely by dental advice. 


teeth wherever you look today. 


it has 
teeth 


To mitlions of people 


brought a new era in 


————————}>—_—_ cleaning. 


Pepsaden 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for a 1o-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous. film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 

What you see and feel will convince 
you. No old way of tooth brushing has 
ever brought such results. 


| 


| 


eet 


-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 365, rro4 S. Wabash Ave. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


. Chicago, TH. 
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CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW | 


54 


On mighty ocean liners— 
largest, fastest ships in 
Coast -to-Coast service. 
15 days toCalifornia with 
time for sightseeing at = 
Havana and Canal Zone. 


Delicious food—comfort and 
service of the highest order, 
Interesting life aboard ship. <_, 


Route: New York, Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco. , j 


Sailings from New York 


MANCHURIA (26,700 tons aw 
disp.) Nov. 6; Dec. 24 > 

KROONLAND (22,500 tons z * 
disp.) Nov. 20; Jan. 8 z ; 

FINLAND (22,500 tons disp.) j =| 
Dec, 4; Jan. 22 . 

- 4 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New 
York; 460 Market Street, San 
Francisco, our offices elsewhere, “ey 
or authorized agents. 23 


/PANAMA Pactric LINE, 


INTSERNATIONAL MERCANTILE manne Company 


ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE FOR GIFTS 


200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes printed with name and ad 

dress (4 lines or less) in rich, dark blue ink. Sheet size 6x‘ 

Fine texture Hammermill Bond paper, smooth and beautiful. 
Extra heavy envelope. Shipped postpsid. Denver West add 
10 per cent. Remit with order, money refunded if not fully 
satisfied. Remember, there is only one “*Ritemor’’, known 
everywhere, preferred by thousands. Order now for Christmas! 


RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 
237 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Send for this free 
Saxophone Book. It tells 
how easy it is to learn to 
play this popular instru- 
ment - easiest of all 
instruments to play. 
Shows all pets of 
Buescher Saxo- 
phones and gives first 
lesson chart. Has 
pictures of fam- 
ous professionals 
and orchestras. 


BUESCHE: 


eC (rue Clone 
SAXOPHONE 


Nothing like a Saxophone to fase you popular 

socially. At parties, everywhere, the Ease 

phone player is the center of attraction. You 

don’t need a teacher - you can just pick it up 

yourself and in a few weeks playing the 

tng ened tunes. You don't have to be talented. 
lo practice drudgery. 


SIX DAYS’ TRIAL in your own home and easy pay- 
ments arranged. Send for the foe book today. Mention 
any other instrument in which you may be interested. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
350 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind, 
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unexpended out of the Air Service ap- 
propriations one feels very doubtful as to 
whether this is the real cause. When a 
civilian concern fails to produce results 
either the personnel is changed and new 
people secured or the concern is reorgan- 
ized. There is a growing number of people 
who believe that a single air force is the 
only possible solution. Certainly a con- 
tinuing policy of aircraft development is 
necessary and has hitherto been lacking. 
The matter should be thoroughly gone into 
by a Congressional committee and steps 
taken to remedy a situation which is 
threatening our national security. 


WHEN TOO MUCH ECONOMY-IS | 
EXTRAVAGANT 


CONOMY in the operation:and gen- 

eral ownership of a car can be ovet- 
done like everything else; and furthermore, 
on the authority of a motor expert who 
writes syndicated articles for a series of 
newspapers, it is being overdone. William 
Ullman is the writer, and he forcefully 
announces, through his columns in the 
Washington Star, that, ‘“‘in the effort to 
get too many miles to a gallon of gas, 
too many miles of service from tires, and too 
many miles of service per dollar invested 
in repairs, greasing and adjustments, car 
owners are paying the piper to the tune of 
millions of dollars annually.” Mr. Ull- 
man specifies and argues further: 


Many a motorist is forced to buy an 
inferior’ tire betause he ‘can’t get any 
other when some old shoe that he has tried 
to rejuvenate blows out while he is far 
from home. Many a man pays a double 
repair bill for work that could have been 
done at far less expense and trouble months 
before. 

One of the most striking instances of the 
folly of straining for economy is in post- 
poning valve grinding work. It is not 
unusual for a motorist to run ten thousand 
miles without taking off the head of the 
engine, and there are cases where twenty- 
five thousand miles still finds a motor 
delivering the goods, but if is rare to find 
an owner who appreciates the fact that it is 
not a matter of extravagance to have 

valves ground regularly, but of avoiding 
false economy. 

When valves are allowed to go for long 
periods of time without attention their 
seats become badly pitted and burned. 
It is easy enough to reface the valves or 
substitute new ones, but ordinary grinding 
will not suffice to bring back seats that are 
so badly damaged. It is necessary to ream 
out the seats with great care and then 
grind in the usual way. This doubles the 
time required for the work and lowers the 
valves to a point where they do not lft 
quite as high as before. This means a 
shade less power, which may be very 
noticeable in a motor that is growing feeble 
through neglect. 

Few ear-owners figure how much it is 
costing them in wasted gas to drive around 
with an engine that needs attention. If a 
ear ordinarily does twelve miles to the 
gallon of gas retailing at 20 cents, and does 


ten miles to the gallon when it needs valves ; 
, ground and carbon cleaned out, the owner ,; 
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HE No, 1 pen shown here was used — 

to start the Spencerian system of 
writing. It is an unusually smooth- 
writing, double-elastic pen which has 
never been successfully copied. But 
this is only one of fifty popular Spen- 
cerian styles—built for every taste and 
purpose—fine, medium, stub or dome 
pointed. Seven hand processes fashion 
them from special Spencerian steel. 
There is one designed for your pay 
ticular handwriting. 
10 sample pens for 10 cents and free booklet, 
“What your handwriting reveals.’ Write to- day. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 349 Broadway, New York 


Spencerian 


Personal 


Steel Pens 


No. 1—College, 
fine point, 
double elastic. 


50 styles 


' NEW VEST POCKET 
ADDING MACHINE 


Adds as rapidly and accurately as a $ 
$300 machine, yet fits the vest pocket. 
Mechanically perfect. Easy to operate 
—nothing to get out of order. Every- 
one who uses figures should own one. 


’ Counts Up to 999,999,999" 


ue visible at all times. A pall of the finger clears it. 
carry a pocket full of pencil stubs and scrap 
papertodo your pe one aVe-Po-Ad. 
end no money. 
10 Days’ Trial Just name and ad- 
dress and we will send machine tpaid. 
Pay postman on delivery $2.95. re it for 
ro days to prove it does all we claim. If 
not perfectly satisfied we will refund your 
}, money.Limited supply. Send order today 
| ReliableAddingMachineCorp. Dpt.19 
—————’ 170 W.. Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
Here’s a money maker, Everybody 
wants one. aocnow probit. " Write 
for special offer. 


x ree Book 


Hod , handsomely illustrated brochure contain- 
 alonble information on how to judge 
select your violin #1 and how to care for it; gives. 
t ofthe work 
= Riso So mine our selection o' 
7 saee in aye moderate an 
exc! = violin ¥ 


Write Today 


Special ofter to ee 
wn ¢ 


Sears 


Sent free—no ee 


WM. LEWIS & SON 
(Largest Exclusive Violin House) 


225 S. Wabash Avenue, Suite 2418 Chicago, Uf 


Just Published! 


A clear-cut, entertaining, and 
enlightening presentation of the 
case of the League of Nations— 


AMERICA’S INTEREST 
IN WORLD PEACE 


By IRVING FISHER 

Professor of Political Economy, Y ale University 

Seep by step, the author reviews the status 
quo of the League question as it has ed in 
American oliteen: He tells of the e's 
extraordinary work. He describes the League's 
place in the world’s affairs. And he records 
in graphic style the marked change of sentiment 
in America in the last few years on this, the 
most important subject before the world to-day. 


For true light on a much-muddled-up 
subject, read this brilliant new book. 
123 pages, 12mo. Cloth, $r, we $7.08, post-paid. 
S, ial Pi Bound Edition, copy: 
rhny ry En, aoe copies, $30.00; nals copies, deante 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


2ys $20 in extra gas to postpone the job 

- for 5,000 miles. 

It is true that loose tappets—that is, 
tappets with too much clearance—are a 
source of power loss and, therefore, of 
fuel wastage. It is slight but usually 
sufficient to interest the man who wants 
to have his engine running as efficiently 
as possible. 

After grinding in valves it is customary 
to leave more than the usual amount of 
clearance in order to allow the valves to 
pound down and seat better, and if the 

_ owner happens to be bitten by the economy 
_ bug he may be tempted to go to some me- 
ehanie who does not know the cireum- 
stances and ask him to make a close adjust- 
ment. The result is that the valve stems 
expand too much and hold open the valves 
so that they burn and require having the 
job done over again. 
There is no economy in carrying economy 
to extremes. When you have your eye 
_ always on the gas-tank you are in danger 
of losing all you save on fuel, and more 
besides. It is a misfortune that gas 
mileage should be confused with economy 
in the operation of the ear itself, and the 
sooner car-owners look to economy of the 
: more important feature of car ownership, 
the better off they will be. 


Tn an effort to save a lot of gas by coast- 

ing, for instance, says the writer, one 
owner used his clutch excessively until one 
day it failed him entirely and steered him 

: straight to a repair shop where he dropt 
more money than he had ever saved on 
fuel. He had wasted a lot of brake-lining 
as well, but he was not to know this until 
he had to have the brake relined after half 
the usual mileage. Also: 
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Much false economy is practised with 
tires. A motorist is certainly justified in 
trying to get the best possible mileage from 
his tires, but there is a lot in knowing how 
to be economical. The matter of transfer- 
_ ring the older and weaker tires to the front 
_ wheels prolongs the life of the average tire 

but it is not a safe feature if the motorist 
is accustomed to fast driving. _ Old tires will 
give remarkably good mileage when the 
ear is just driven around the city, but they 
are no economy for a long trip. 

Whether to economize by using old tires 
for spares depends upon your particular 
way of driving. If you are never in a 
hurry to get anywhere an old tire will 
always take you to your destination be- 
- @ause you will drive at a moderate speed. 
_ Qn the other hand, if you are inclined to 
try to make up for lost time after being 
delayed for a puncture the chances are 
that the old spare will never see you 
through. An old tire will not stand speed. 
Despite many experiences to suggest 

the contrary a blowout patch can be used 
_ with success. Here again the matter of 
economy has something to do with liberal- 

ity in the investment process. There are 
| old blowout patches and new, good tire- 
_menders and bad, shoes that will be 
strengthened by a patch and those that 
won’t. Sometimes you’ve got to spend a 
little more to get real results. 

No wise motorist ever allows the matter 
of oil or grease economy to occupy his 
serious thought for he knows that while 

lubrication is one of the least expenses in 
- motoring it is the most vital factor in ser- 
_ viee and dividends. However, lubrication 
geonomy is not always a matter of stinting 
ear. It is often the result of failing to 
an investment in good oil and of 
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Why Not 


Accept this test now? Find out if this Shaving 
Cream is all that men claim? 
By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: 


The other day a man wrote in to 
thank me for the 10-day tube his wife 
had sent in for. 

&% of the men who come to Palm- 
olive Shaving Cream start from that 
point. 

We rest our case ona test. A test 
we send you free. Won't you do me 
the kindness to mail in the coupon 
and to make it ! 


It represents the experience of 60 
years in soap making . the best 
men know in that field. Over 130 
formulas were discarded before the 
right one was found. 


Now a test—please 

Now in justice to yourself and us, we 
ask the courtesy of a trial. 

It may bring you a new conception 
of shaving. 

Mail the coupon for free 1o-shave 
tube. Detach it now before you 
forget. 


Excels in 5 big ways 


Palmolive occupies a unique position 
in its field. 


It embodies the 5 distinct advantages: 


1—Miultiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2—Softens the beard in one minute. 

3—Maintains its creamy fulness 10 minutes on the face. 
4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 
5—Fine after-effects, due to palm and olive oil content. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have 
created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially 
for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth 
and fresh. Try the sample we send free with tube 
of Shaving Cream, Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. 
PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM _~@& 


w110 SHAVES FREE 
ce And a Can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
~ Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


Dept. B-923. 
=| Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis. Address 


\s 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
S| for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive 
Company (Del.Corp.). 3702 Lron Street, Chicago, Il. 
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el — Sad 


Asia via Honolul 

AIL from San Francisco to the Far East via 

the glorious Sunshine Belt with a day’s stop 
at Honolulu. Then on to Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 

Find out now how easily and economically 
you can go. Send the coupon below for new il- 
lustrated booklet giving full information about 
travel in the Orient, and the five “‘President” 
ships operated by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. These U. S. Government vessels 
have all outside roomsandeverymodernconven- 
ience. Fortnightly sailings from San Francisco. 


PACIFIC MAILS.S.CO. 


10 Hanover Square + »« « « New York City 

508 California Street » » San Francisco, Cal. 

503 So. Spring Street + + - Los Angeles, Cal. 
or your local Agent 


anaging Operators for 


M. 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


To VU. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Div. A2418 Washington, D.C. 
Please send without obligation illustrated litera- 
ture containing information about the Orient 


and the ships of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co, 


If I go, date will be about 
There will be 
Name 

Address 


persons in my party, 


Get This Startling New Book! 


HOUDINI "3 4i"tine” EXPOSES 


of All Time 
“Margery,” Famous Boston “Medium” who baffled 
Scientific Amer’can’s Investigating Committee, and 
Argamasilla who claimed X-Ray vision. 32 pages 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, photographs, drawings. 
Postpaid $1. Mail dollar bill or money order NOW. 
ADAMS PRESS, 278 West 113th St., New York. 


Mediterr 


Palestine-Egypt 
The Luxury Cruise 


Leaving New York 
February 4th, 1925 
By the famous 
“ROTTERDAM”’ 
(4th Cruise) Under the HoLLANp-AMERICA 
LINE'S own management. 


The “ROTTERDAM” 


24,170 tons register; 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnifi- 
cence and comfort of her appointments, the 
surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and management on board. 


66 Days of Delightful Diversion 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy 
and the Riviera. Carefully planned Shore 
Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 

Cruise limited to 550 guests, 
American Express Company agents in charge of 
Shore Excursions. 

Illustrated Folder ““K” on request. 

For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


Poston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Atlanta, Ga., 
Seattle, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco, Mexico City, Montreal. 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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taking the trouble to find out what grades 
of lubricant are most appropriate for the 
ear. The only economy in lubricating a 
ear is to give it the right kind of oil or 
grease at the right time, in the right place 
and in the right quantities. 

Whenever a motorist feels that he has 
had wonderful service from some particular 
part of the car, and that it has been unusu- 
ally economical, that is the time when he 
should drive into a repair shop and have 
the particular unit looked over. The 
chances are that a few dollars invested at 
this point will forestall a big repair bill that 
is just beyond the horizon. 

More fines are paid for exceeding the 
economy limit than are collected by all the 
police courts in the country. So why be 
caught? 


WHAT IS YOUR OLD CAR WORTH? 


EPRECIATION, thief of good dol- 

lars, appears to be astonishingly ac- 
tive in the automobile business, and even 
more active than usual during the first 
year. “I can’t understand why my car 
depreciated so much in just one year,” 
complains the owner who feels that he has 
to have a new car every twelve months. 
Drivers, naturally enough, can not under- 
stand why 40 or 50 per cent. depreciation 
should be levied against the ear that has 
been operated for only 5,000 or 6,000 miles. 
So they run the car for another year, per- 
haps for two, or even three. And they are 
right. For, asserts H. A. Tarantous in 
Motor Life (Chicago): 


From a strictly business point of view it 
is wrong to sell a car that has been operated 
for just one year and shows average yearly 
mileage. Where the mileage is very ab- 
normal, say 20,000 or more for the first 
year, it may be the wise thing to sell, but 
as a general rule a first-year sale means a 
big loss to the consumer. After the second, 
third or fourth year the ear has passed its 
critical mileage and it pays to sell. The 
critical mileage is that point at which re- 
pairs are so common, and fuel and oil con- 
sumption so great, that the cost per mile is 
far beyond the ear’s standard. 

The whole subject of when to sell re- 
volves around depreciation, and that is a 
subject that is as interesting as it is con- 
fusing. 

It has been fairly definitely established 
that the average car has a life somewhat 
over six years, and on this basis the depre- 
ciation of motor-cars is figured. Since the 
figure given is average, it does not hold 
strictly for any specific case which might be 
pointed out. Thus, Fords generally show 
a much lower maximum life than ears in 
the Pieree-Arrow and Rolls-Royce class. 
For practical purposes in the appraisal of 
used ears the six-year average is used and 
departed from only in cases where the 
known life is considerably greater. There 
are numerous factors that enter into depre- 
ciation besides mere age, and some or all 
of these factors must be considered in 
estimating the true value of the ear. 

How many times have you heard an 
owner say: “I trade my ear in every year; 
I don’t want to be bothered with repairs.” 
Many owners of this class never hesitate 


Chicago, Illinois. 
“My Trirdyn has done all that you claimed for it. The 
first silent night, Monday, September 22nd, using onl 
two tubes, I pulled in twenty-eight stations. On the fol- 
lowing night with most of the Chicago stations going full 
blast, using two tubes, I pulled in Memphis, Cincin- 


nati, Dallas and Omaha. 
(Name upon request.) 
Before you buy—Compare. Your choice will be a Crosley 


Crosley Regen- 
erative Receivers 
are licensed 
under Armstrong 
U.S. Patent No. 
1,113,140. 

Prices West of the 
Rockies add 10% 


Crosley Trirdyn Regular, $65.00 
With tubes and Crosley Phones, $80.75 . 


For sale by good dealers everywhere 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR., Pres.dent 
11341 Alfred Street, Cincinnati 


Crosley owns and operates Broadcasting Station WLW 


KS.FOR 


You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly mag- 
azine that 3 million 
peopleread, Unbiased 
digest of national and 
world affairs. Chock 
full of just the kind of 
reading you want. Sci- 
ence, politics, travel, fun, fashions, 
S question box, books, health—entertainment 

and instruction for all. Send 15¢.(coin or stamps) 
today for this big paper ontrial 13 weeks or $1 for 1 year (52 issues), 
PATHFINDER, 595 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C, 


LOOSE CHAIR RUNGS 
Fastened for All Time with 


HoLDEMS “Geax: 


[SS = 
Trade Mark Reg U. S. Pat. Office— Painted i 
No glue, no nails. Simply insert 
Holdems with loose rung 
Box of 30 (Assorted Sizes) 


HOLDEMS CoO. c 
161 Summer St. 25 
Postpaid 


Dept. 15 
Boston, Mass. 


Your Dentist 
Why ? 


HE dentist uses powder to 

clean your teeth. There is 
just sufficient grip in Calox to 
remove the film placques from 
the teeth. The oxygen devel- 
oped in Calox is purifying, kills 
germs and helps preserve the 
teeth. 

Ask your dentist about Calox 


FREE: Write for booklet and Calox Sample, 


McKesson & Roserns, Inc. 
gr Fulton St., New York City 


rx peration might be. I have figured out 
that in very many eases the cost per mile 
to such owners runs as high as 30 cents, 
which is out of all proportion to what 
_ might be had if the car were operated for a 
longer period. 
The serious error that is made is in con- 
sidering a car’s life in terms of years in- 
stead of miles. I realize that the mileage 
basis would not be very practical, but as a 
matter of true value, the miles traveled, 
and not the age, should be the unit. A 
brand-new car made in 1924 and left in 
storage for six years certainly would not 
depreciate 100 per cent. - A new car oper- 
ated 5,000 miles during its first year should 
not actually depreciate as much as a similar 
make and model that has run 10,000 miles 
in the year, both ears receiving equal care. 
The average values consider these two cars 
as having almost the same value at the end 
of the first year. 
In the examination of some 50,000 
records of owners I have struck an average 
yearly mileage of 6,500 which would indi- 
eate that cars are being used more now than 
they were some years ago. On this basis 
- the total mileage life of an average car is 
- somewhere in the neighborhood of 40,000. 
For the cheaper cars this may be lower, for 
the higher-priced it undoubtedly is very 
much greater. 


When an owner purchases a car he pays 
list price, plus tax, plus freight and han- 
dling charges. Therefore, points out the 
writer: 


' When the depreciation is figured, it is 
based on the list price, so at once the owner 
must strike off as loss the amount he paid 
for tax and freight. Accessories and equip- 
ment are given little consideration, but the 
condition of the car has much to do with its 
value. Thus depreciation would consider 
only the actual condition of the ear, but for 
commercial purposes there are other factors 
which must be taken into account. 

' The automobile dealers throughout the 
country base their depreciation values on 
reports which they receive from various 
trade bodies. In looking over these reports 
it is not the easiest thing to strike figures 
that show the yearly depreciation on cars 
for any section of the country, but for 
practical purposes the figures run something 
as follows: 


Year Depreciation 
PHILS AO ATS. Goce ere <i oes 40 per cent. 
Second year........ 15 per cent. 
Pourth year... ...... 10 per cent. 
Barthyyestec... t+ 4. 10 per cent. 
Bix yearn. Skt. 5 per cent. 


These are percentages of original list 
price. As a practical example: A car listing 
at $1,000 would at the end of the first year 
_ be worth about $600; at the end of the see- 
ond an additional 20 per cent. or $200 is 
deducted, making its value then $400. At 
the end of the third year when its deprecia- 
tion has reached 75 per cent. of list it would 
have a trade value of $250. And so on to 
the sixth year at the end of which it has 
theoretically only junk value. The figures 
given will vary between fairly wide limits, 
due to many factors. The first year’s de- 
-preciation on some ears will run as high as 
60 per cent.; others as low as 25 per cent. 
. ‘As'a typical example let us take a 
$1,000 ear that has cost the owner $1,200 
ivered, with all accessories. If that car is 
rated for one year or, roughly, 6,500 
1iles and sold for $600, it has cost the 
r $600, plus maintenance (gasoline, 

age, etc.). If sold at the end of the 


‘think how very costly that one year’s | 
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T the foot of that glorious band of 

color which arches itself across the 
sky lies the fabled potof gold. All through 
the ages humanity has fought and strug- 
gled—not for the gold it contains—but 
for the happiness it symbolizes. 


Men toil today with the same visions of 
future happiness before their eyes. 


But far too few ever approach the end of 
the rainbow, much less get their hands 
on that glittering happiness which lures 
them on. With their eyes and their 
thoughts on the future, they overlook 
the opportunity of removing the uncer- 
tainty from that future. 


By consulting a Provident Mutual Rep- 
resentative you can assure yourself of the 
fulfillment of practically any dream or 
plan which you may have for the future. 

Perhaps you wish to make certain the 
education of your children. Perhaps you 
wish to guarantee the comfort ct inde- 
pendence of your wife and yourself dur- 
ing the declining years that are to come. 
It matters not what form your dream of 
the future may take, there is a way to 
make it come true. 


Ask the man who represents Provident 
Mutual in your city. He is not a mere 
seller of insurance. He can offer you a 
definite plan of insurance drawn up to 
fit your individual needs. And the coun- 
sel which he gives is sincere, based on 
his wide knowledge of the various ways 
in which Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance can be used. 


Call this Provident Representative to- 
day. Or, if you do not know his address 
write to the Company itself, 


= Sent Mutual 


Founded: 1865 


nsurance Company of Philadelphia.Penna 
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y 
doesn't the 


heat come 
through ? 


SBESTOS is the answer. The hot 

flame quickly heats the steel wall. 

But this is a ““Y and E” Fire-Wall 

Steel File and between its two walls of 

steel is an insulating layer of protec- 
tive asbestos. 


Note the 
steel walls 
and asbestos 
lining 


ao BO Se 


Asbestos will protect 


your records, too 


When you buy steel files, why not buy 
the utmost in fire protection? ‘‘Y and 
E”’ Fire-Wall Steel Files are offered 
in sections for all sizes and kinds of 
records. See them at the nearest ‘“Y 
and E” Store or mail the coupon, 


‘YAWMAN4~»DFRBE MFG.@, 
1134 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


**Y and E” Branches in principal cities 
Agents and Dealers everywhere 


In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Newmarket, Ont. 
my 


>» OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets— Desks— 
Safes—Office Systems and Supplies 


Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Co. 
1134 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send me free book on ““Y and E” ; 
Fire-Wall Steel Files. 


RAMEE Sot act te 
2 eS be re 
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second year (13,000 miles) it has cost the 
owner $800, plus maintenance, and even 
allowing $100 for repairs, the cost of the 
13,000 miles would be $900 exclusive of gas- 
oline, oil and tires. A mere glance at these 
figures shows the economy of selling at 
the end of the second year over the first. 
As mentioned previously, it is quite possible 
for economy to be effected by selling early 
in a ecar’s life if the mileage is high. A 
doctor, for example, may run 20,000 miles 
within a year, and he may be justified in 
trading for a new car. <As the quality of 
the car goes up its depreciation for a given 
period goes down, because its maximum 
mileage life is so much higher than that of 
the medium or low-priced ear. A Rolls- 
Royee or Packard, a Pieree-Arrow, Loco- 
mobile or Lincoln, may not require any 
appreciable amount of repair work for 
75,000 miles. The maximum life of ears 
in this class is an indeterminate figure, 
somewhere up in the hundred thousands. 
I have known some to show 500,000 miles. 


The reason that the first year’s depre- 
ciation on a ear is so great, we are told, 
is found in the fact that the dealer can 
purchase a. new car of-the same model, or 
even an improved one, for at least 25 per 
cent. off the list price. That is his trade 
discount. In some cases, we are assured, 


He may receive as high as 33% per cent. 
If a dealer can buy new ears from his fac- 
tory for 25 per cent. off the list price he 
certainly must deduct considerably more 
from the list price of a car offered in trade. 
He must recondition that ear, which usually 
means 10 per cent. of its value. He must 
add overhead and pay a salesman a com- 
mission for selling it to a new buyer. Con- 
sidering these things, even 40 per cent. 
depreciation for the first year seems too low 
if the dealer is to break even on the used 
ear. In altogether too many eases the 
dealer loses money on the used ear because 
he allows too much for it. His psychology 
is all wrong when he believes that his profit 
on the new ear will make up for the loss on 
the used car. It generally doesn’t. 

The owner who sells in the first year and 
accepts the 40 per cent. or more deprecia- 
tion on the list, must add to that loss the 
freight and war tax he paid originally. If 
operated for at least one more year, or 
better still, two years, then the deprecia- 
tion is spread over a big mileage and the 
cost per mile of car operation is reduced. 
Keep in mind always that it is the cost per 
mile that should interest you. Forget about 
time and think of miles traveled. 

The owner of a car that has run, say, 
10,000 miles may be unwise in selling at any 
time—one, two or even three years, if the 
condition of the car is such as to make it 
give a high ultimate mileage. One owner 
may ruin a ear in 4,000 miles; another, who 
properly cares for his vehicle, may operate 
it for 20,000 or 30,000 miles and still keep 
the cost per mile down. 

The cost per mile should be constant 
throughout the life of a ear. This ean be 
accomplished by proper lubrication, ad- 
justment, and by having repairs made 
properly, at the right time. When these 
things are not done the cost per mile curve 
ascends. 

Factors affecting used-car values are: 

(1) Reputation of manufacturer and 
ear. 


cleaner 
qwithout hard work 


THE MODERN housekeeper does 
not have to scour and scrub the 
toilet bowl. Sani-Flush keeps it 
spotlessly clean—and with the 
minimum of effort. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow di- 
rections on the can, and flush. 
All marks, stains and incrusta- 
tions disappear. Sani-Flush 
cleans and sanitizes the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. It will not 
injure plumbing connections. 

Sani-Flush performs a_ task 
that cannot be done so well by 
any other means. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio ; 


Sani -Flush : 


Reg US. Pat ofr. 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Eases pain— 
prevents stiffening 


Quick—apply Sloan’s. Thestim- 
ulating ingredients of which it 
is composed bring fresh, new 
blood straight to the injured 
part, At once the pain is eased, 
the swelling and inflammation 
are reduced. Continued treat- 
ment prevents stiffening —has- 
tens repair. All druggists—35c. 


Sloan's Liniment 
~kills pain! 


(2) Supply and demand in the used-car 
field at the place of sale. 
b é i Supply and demand in the new-car 


_ (4) Price trend and current prices. 
(5) Condition of the car and miles 
traveled. 
' (6) Changes made since the model was 
brought out. 

A ear that is made by a responsible man- 

_ ufacturer whose product is widely known 
_ will naturally have a greater demand in the 
used-car market; therefore, the deprecia- 
tion on such a car is a minimum. An ob- 
secure make or an orphan depreciates at an 
enormous rate not only for the first year, 
but thereafter. Cars that are made by 
responsible concerus whose distribution is 
limited will have an exceedingly high de- 
preciation outside of the territory adjacent 
to manufacture. In some instances the 
first year’s depreciation on such ears is 
60 per cent. In some instances dealers 
refuse to buy ears of this class. 

As in every commercial field, supply and 
demand are determining factors of selling 
price. If the market is glutted with a cer- 
tain make and model, dealers naturally 
depress values, and from month to month, 
_ or even week to week, these values may go 

lower, depending on the two important 

_ influences explained in the preceding para- 
graph. When new ears are selling well and 
dealers are making money, they are in- 
clined to trade closely, giving the new car 
purehaser the very least that his ear is 
worth. When business conditions are not 
favorable, the dealer is apt to be more 
liberal. It is wrong to do this, but the 
dealer does it in the hope of bolstering up 
sales. In the end the consumer gains and 
the dealer loses. The consumer is so wise 
now that he takes advantage of the dealer’s 
condition, forcing him to extend his trade 
allowance to the very maximum. But 
even so, the consumer does not always win. 

Often he loses, if he trades a car that the 

owner has not operated beyond the critical 

- mileage at which wear begins to become 
plainly apparent. 

| When a manufacturer introduces a new 
- model that is radically different from his 
_ previous one, down go used-car values. 
) 

. 

| 


; 
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That is as it should be. The intrinsic 
- worth of the used ears is not impaired, but 
their market value is deprest because of the 
style change and improvements in the new 
ear. The changes are the inducements to 
_ purchase a new car. In thousands of in- 
stances the purchaser values style to such 
_ a degree that he is willing to accept a big 
loss on his present car in order to get the 
new one, even tho for transportation value 
alone the new one is no better than the car 
he owns. 

Consider, then, when you are about to 
sell your car. Have you operated it over 
sufficient mileage? Will the new car do 

- more for you than the car you now own? 
_ If you are one of those who demand style 
above all else, then trade regardless of cost 
per mile, but if you are a motorist who 
wants first of all low-cost transportation 
and style afterwards, you will think twice 

_ before you sell. 


Their Single Thought.—Blushing she hid 
her face in her father’s breast. 

“He loves me!’ she murmured. 
“And he will marry you?” 
7 “Ves!’’ 
“Has he money? Does he earn much?” 
She stared at her father. 
“That’s strange!’ 
“What's strange?” 
“He asked me just the same questions 
out you!”’— Karikaturen (Christiania). 


— 
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Enough to Bury 
Washington Monument 


FIFTEEN million tons is the annual production 

capacity of the Consolidation mines—enough 
to make a conical pile 1,600 feet in diameter at 
the base and 570 feet high. Washington Monu- 
ment—558 feet high—could be completely buried 
in that pile. 


Clearly, industries and public utilities that rely 
on fuel of the maximum efficiency to reduce 
operating expenses can always count upon a con- 
stant supply of Consolidation Clean Coal, known 
the world over for its low ash content, its high 
heat value, and its freedom from costly wastes 
and non-combustible impurities. 


Consolidation Coal is clean Coa! 
pa eyares 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Markee Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street ~ 
‘ f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sa. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY’ 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Sales Agents MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Keefer Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 
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THE CONSOLIDATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO — Union Central Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
Rockefeller Bldg. 


Conquers 
Winter 


Whenever your household ther- 
mometer shows that it is colder 
than 60° above zero, Winterfront 
makes your motor more efficient. 


For Winterfront holds the heat 
under the hood and cold weather 
driving loses its terrors. 


Because, when your motor needs 
warmth to make it start easier and 
operate most efficiently, the shut- 
ters remain closed, holding the 
heat in and keeping the cold out. 


But before your motor gets too 
hot, the shutters begin to open 
—you don't do it, the heat of the 
motor does it. 


Winterfront opens and shuts itself 
by the automatic action of clever 
thermo cells which expand and 
contract in sympathy with the 
heat of the motor as registered by 
the cooling system, 


- Most dealers can put one on im- 
mediately. Ifnotonhandtheycan 
get it quickly and install in a jiffy. 


There is only one Winterfront— 
it is made by Pines. The price 
for cars with small radiator is 
$22.50; for medium radiator $25: 
for large radiator $28. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
408 N. Sacramento Blvd. Chicago, III. 


Winter Driving 
We will gladly send you 
this booklet of useful 
information on care of 
your car free. 


PINES WINTERFRONT CO. 
408 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I would like to read your little book- 
let about keeping my car in service this Winter as 
described in the Literary Digest, November Ist. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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ANCESTRAL MEMORIES IN SMELLS 


HE odor of your dinner, as it cooks, 

pleases you because you remember 
how your grandfather thousands of degrees 
back liked his, as it roasted over the coals 
of his primitive fire. Many smells evoke 
these primitive racial memories, we are 
told by Dr. E. E. Free in an article written 
for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
(New York). In fact, the sense of smell 
is more closely connected with the evolu- 
tion of the human brain, Dr. Free thinks, 
than any other. The writer himself has 
conducted a special investigation on this 
sense, with apparatus that he describes, 
and he concludes that smells affect human 
emotions of the kind commonly ealled 
‘feelings’; those of pleasure, of depres- 
sion, of irritability and the like. For in- 
stance, he says, there is a certain well- 
known chemical, the smell of which is so 
depressing that continual breathing of its 
odor may bring even healthy and normal 
individuals to the verge of suicide. Certain 
other odors are pleasing and exciting. 
Some—lemon and oranges are examples— 
are pleasing but, calming, at least to the 
majority of people. There is a tremendous 
field for psychological investigation in all 
this, Dr. Free tells us—a field that no one 
has ever studied, except in the most super- 
ficial way. He proceeds: 


Practically all the reactions to smells are 
emotional effects on the part of our mind 
that is called ‘‘unconscious.’”’ They are 
not reasonable, intellectual reactions at all. 
For example, I know two people who are 
instantly rendered irritable by the smell of 
horseradish. They want to fight; to hurt 
some one. One of them deseribed to me 
the great waves of hatred and irritation 
that roll over his entire mentality the in- 
stant the odor of horseradish enters his 
nostrils. 

This is not a conscious thing at all. He 
does not recognize the smell of horseradish. 
Indeed, as he told me, he had suffered for 
years from these sudden and unaccount- 
able fits of anger, mostly at the table, before 
he indentified their cause at all. Horse- 
radish was not suspected until its effect 
was discovered accidentally. Now, when- 
ever he feels a fit like this coming on, he 
merely looks around for the offending horse- 
radish bottle, has it removed and becomes 
again his normal, sunny self. 

This case is unusual, I imagine, only in 
that the cause of the curious emotional 
**mood’’ has been discovered. Many peo- 
ple have these spells of causeless anger, 
depression, exaltation or other emotional 
feeling. Most physicians ascribe them 
either to pure imagination or to some 
physical upset. : 

There is sound psychology underneath 
the ancient use of incense to place the 
churehgoer in the proper mental attitude 
for worship. Moods and smells may go 
together much more closely than we think. 

The reason why smells affeet so pro- 
foundly the unconscious, ‘“‘moody” parts 
of the human mind is not far to seek. 


Smell and the mind grew up together. 


Learn at Home by wonder- 
ful print-and-picture meth- 
od that teaches in half usual 
time. Simple as A, B, C— 
a child can master it. Your 
lessons consist of real selec- 
tions instead of tiresome ex- 
ercises. When you finish one 
of these delightfully easy 
lessons you've added a new 
“piece’’ to your list. You 


Play by NOTE 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, 
Harp, ’Cello, 
Trombone, 
Flute, Clarinet, 


Piccolo, Saxo- | read real notes too—no 
phone, Ukulele, “numbers” or trick music. 
Guitar. Har- | Method is so thorough that 
monyandCom- | many of our 300,000 students 
Pposition,Banjo, | are band and _ orchestra 
Tenor Banjo, | [BRADERS. 

Voice and 

Speech Cul- . 

ture. Drums : Automatic 

and Traps, Au- Finger Control 
tomatic Finger 

Control, etc. Our own invention — limbers, 


trains and ‘guides your fingers so 
that {they fall into proper place 
almost automatically. 


Free Book and Illustrated Folder 


You may quickly become a fine player or singer through 
the U.S: School home study method. Write now, however, 
before free books and illustrated folders are gone. Mention 
your favorite instrument or whether you prefer vocal music. 
Please write your name and address plainly. Address 


U. S. School of Music, 6711 Brunswick Bldg., N.Y.C. 


STUDY «*t HOME 


Directed by 
’, , ’ 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 63 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Big Profits Daily—Stay-Prest Trou- 
ser Presser sells quick everywhere. 
Thousands in use. Salesmen and sales- 
women cleaning up. Sells on eight-min- 
ute demonstration. Reasonable price, 
40% profit for you. You take orders, 
We deliver. 


4 _ Wonderful New Invention 

4 Puts perfect crease in trousers. Takes 

out wrinkles and baggy knees. Saves clothes, easy 

to use—takes less than a minute. Folds into small 

irr} size. Built strongly and handsomely finished. 
GREAT XMAS SELLER 

Makes wonderful gift. Sent in handsome Christmas package. 

No selling experience necessary, Others make big profits, full 

or spare time. You can, too. Write for proposition, 


1710 G & J. Bldg, THE GETGEY-JUNG CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


i sale at ail 5c and 1c 
Ht stores, hardware, drug 
i and grocery stores, 


ME CORMICK & CO. 


BALTIMORE 
WHAT TO SAY 


CONV ERSATIO AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 


Man happy qtr iene: Cloth, $1.60; by mail, $1.08. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354- ® Fourth Ave. N.Y 


French Grammar Made Clear 


Written especially for American Schools 
By ERNEST DIMNET 


Of the Faculty of Collége Stanislas, Paris; 
Lowell Lecturer. 


The author has long since made his reputation 
as a writer both in French and in Enghsh. He 
is also a distinguished and eminent teacher. 
Hundreds of testimonials received within a few 


months of its publication pronounce FRENCH 


GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR to be not only 
novel and lucid, but most encouraging and 
heartening to the student. This Grammar is 
now in use at BRYN MAWR, and in many 
other of our best schools and colleges. 

12mo, cloth, 251 pages, $1.50, nel; $1.62 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers,354-360 Fourth Ave..New York 


human brain began in primitive ner- 
s organs that are much like the modern 
nerves of smell. 


Millions of years ago, says Dr. Free, 
the highest forms of life on earth were little 
moving drops of jelly. They had only one 
sense, a primitive sense of touch. Crea- 
tures like this still exist. Millions can 
be found in the water of ponds and ditches 
everywhere. They have only one sense— 
a touch sense in the skin; yet it does, im- 
_ perfectly, everything that our five senses 
do for us. We read further: 


As evolution went on two things hap- 
pened to this primitive sense-skin. Parts 
of it got folded into the body. Some of 
these made the special senses; the eye, the 
ear, the nose, the nerves of taste. Others 
of the infolded parts made the nerves and 

ultimately the brain. 

The organs of sense are not merely con- 
nected to the brain; the brain is an exten- 
sion and growth from them. And of the 
modern special senses that of smell re- 
mains both closely associated with the 
brain and not much altered from its primi- 
tive condition. What wonder, then, that 
its effects on the ancient, unconscious and 
emotional part of the brain should be so 
profound? 

__ The psychology of smells is still a store- 
house of racial and pre-racial memories. 
For example, the smell that is most nearly 
certain to be liked by every one is the smell 
of meat that has just begun to cook. A 
close second to it is the smell of wood smoke 
 thatisnot toostrong. This is undoubtedly 
_ aracial memory. For thousands of years 
4 our savage ancestors lived around camp- 
fires and ate meat toasted over the coals. 
q Dangers were recognized then by un- 
7 expected noises or by unusual sights. 
By smells, on the other hand, the pre- 
human creatures were accustomed to 
recognize not danger, but familiarity. It 
is very probable, indeed, that this ancient 
signal of strangeness or of likeness is with 
us still, overlaid with a veneer of intelli- 
gence. 

It has long been known to close observers 
of humanity that different races have dif- 
ferent bodily odors, and that these play 
a large part in the utterly unreasonable 
racial antipathies that are still so rampant 
in the world. May not the same thing be 
true between individuals? Unreasonable 
likes and dislikes between people are cer- 
tainly common enough. Nobody knows 
what causes them. Why not slight odors, 
unconsciously perceived, an ‘‘odor of 
-strangeness” that arouses some latent 
memory buried these many millenniums 
in the cellars of our minds? 

The emotional life of mankind is no less 
important than the intellectual. How 
you feel each day; whether you are happy 


portant than how you think. 

“Tt seems fantastic to think of some day 
stopping a riot with a pleasant smell, but 
IT am convinced that it is not fantastie at 
all. It is much more reasonable than 
stopping riots with words, and even that 
has been done. 

If you want to educate men or flatter 
them or argue with them, approach them 
through their eyes or their ears. These 
are ways to reach the intellectual mind. 
But if you merely want to please them or 
to make them happy, there is a better 
way. It is through the nose. Some day, 
ce will know this way well enough to 


ut 
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or deprest, zestful or lazy, is no less im- ° 
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HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
won first four prizes in world’s contest for 


SPEED with ACCURACY 


oS Po is a year-round contest in every office against errors, 
delays, confusion and heavy expense in figure-work. 


Let the Monroe Automatic win this important contest for you 
as it won the World Contest in Paris, through Lightning 
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r---See in your own Office---». 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


We would like to see the Monroe Adding-Calculator at work 
in our office that we may better judge its value on our work. 
You may, without obligation to us, arrange trial of Monroe 
Model best suited to our needs. 


_£ Firm Name 


\----how the--------------------" 


DE MARK REGISTERED 


Speed and First-time Accuracy. 


Speed which enables your operators to handle a tremendous 
figure load month after month without labor. Accuracy which 
safeguards every move. Results which are quick, sure,—safe. 


Let us illustrate with Monroe “‘ Locked Figure’’ Addition. Set 
the keys and touch the Plus Bar. The total instantly appears in 
the dials. Fast as thought. If it becomes necessary to withdraw an 
amount, a touch of the Minus Bar applies Monroe Direct Sub- 
traction,—a mechanical correction which insures an accurate total. 


This is typical of Monroe efficiency on all figure work,— Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division—in businesses of all 
kinds. It gives you winning speed with accuracy at every point 
of every figure problem. Put the Monroe to work in your office 
on trial and add it to the payroll only when you are satisfied that 
it is entitled to the job for life. The coupon will save you time. 


Mail the 


above coupon 


today 


Monroe Machines and Service are Available in All 
Principal Cities in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Europe, and throughout the World. 
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BUSINESS NOT SO MINDFUL OF POLITICS 


UCH OF THE TALK ABOUT 
the effect of politics on busi- 
ness seems to be ‘‘bunk”’ to 


The Business Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. It points out that 
business is just as prosperous during the 
administration of one party as of the 
other, and that in election years there does 
not seem to be any definite relationship 
between the course of the stock market 
and the result of the election. During the 
last 40 years, it will be remembéred, we 
have had a Republican administration for 
24 years, and a Democratic one for 16. 
During this time business has many times 
gone up and down between the depths of 
depression and the heights of prosperity. 
It has been afairly simple matter, therefore, 
to study the curves representing business 
conditions and discover what percentage 
of the months during the Republican years 
have been prosperous, and the same for the 
Democratic years. We read that: 


These studies have been carried through 
with the eurve for general business ecom- 
puted by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and with the curve 
based on the percentage of pig-iron blast 
furnaces in operation, and both methods 
give almost identical results. They show 
that during the 24 years of Republican 
administrations 55 per cent. of the months 
have becn months of business prosperity, 
and 45 per cent. months of depression. 
The records for the 16 years of. Democratic 
administrations shows 55 per cent. of pros- 
perous months and 45 per cent. of months 
of depression. There is not a half of 1 per 
cent. of difference between the two records. 

In the past one party has given the work- 
ingman just as full a dinner-pail as has the 
other party. There seems little reason to 
believe that the record of the immediate 
future will differ materially from that 
Which has gone before. 


In the same issue of The Business Bulletin we are told 
that the records of the stock market during the past 40 
years do not reveal any significant relationship between the 
movements of stock prices and national elections. 
time mentioned there have been ten Presidential elections, and 
The Business Bulletin presents a diagram, reproduced on this 
page, showing how stock prices moved during the last six months 
of each year, and indicating which party won the election in 
It seems that, “tin four of the ten cases stock prices 


November. 
have fallen from Octo- 
ber to November, and 
then continued to de- 
cline to December. In 
three cases they have 
risen from October to 
November and then de- 
clined to December. In 
the remaining three cases 
they have risen con- 
stantly from September 
to October, to Novem- 
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STOCK PRICES IN 
ELECTION YEARS 
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The curves show average prices of 10 

railroad stocks from 1884 to 1896, and of 

24 industrial stocks from 1960 on. The 

abbreviations indicate the party carrying 
the election of the year. 
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and the more lasting prosperity of his family.” 
have abandoned the idea that it is undignified to advertise, 
but most of the advertising of banks and financial houses has _ 
been ‘‘over the head of the small investor.” 
Mr. Schoonmaker that ‘‘the potential possibilities of develop- 

ment of these owners of small nest-egg accounts should be 

looked after more carefully than they are at present.’”” They — 
make a surprizing total, we are told, in view of estimates that 
unscrupulous promoters of spurious securities get away with — 


FEMESEC money a year, The 
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ber, and to December.” Clearly, we are 
told, ‘‘no general rule can be formulated 
from these movements,’ and— 


Similar contradictory and varying results 
would be shown if one were to compare the 
records of the 10 years immediately follow- 
ing the election years in these four decades, — 
or the 10 years just preceding them. Some — 
of them show rising markets, and others 
falling ones, and there does not appear to 
be any relationship between these results 
and the Republican or Democratie vie- 
tories. The weight of the evidence in- 
dicates that economic and business factors 
far outweigh in effect the influence of 
political results in shaping the course of © 
prices in the stock market. 


WHY WE DON’T KNOW MORE ABOUT 
BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


er representing the Greater — 
New York Savings and Loan Associa~ — 
tion is said to have complained recently | 
that the people in the State and city are ~ 
not aware of the advantages that building 
and loan associations “‘offer to persons who 
are desirous of owning their own homes — 
or to those who wish to save their earnings 
systematically.” To which Advertising and 
Selling Fortnightly (New York) replies that 
there is nothing very remarkable about this, 
since ‘‘nobody apparently has taken the © 
necessary time or invested the necessary — 
capital’’ to tell the people what they ought — 
to know. Im an article in the same peri- 
odical, Mr. Thomas Schoonmaker declares 
that ‘‘with the recognized need for more 
homes the country over, banks and other 
institutions— particularly the building and 
loan associations—have been overlooking 
an opportunity to educate the small inves- 
tor and show him how he eould utilize 
his savings to greater benefit to himself 
Banks, he says, 


So it seems to 


from $500,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000 of this — 


Building and Loan As- 
sociations have been in 
existence since 1831, they - 
have been a great help | 
to thousands, but they 
“have not grasped the — 
opportunity of telling the - 
tens of thousands the - 
advantages of their type 
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COURSE OF BUSINESS UNDER REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC RULE 
Showing deviations in business activity above and below normal. 


Trucks. A corps 


of factory-trained 
_ Road-Engineers 


| inspect regularly 


and without 


charge all 


Internationals 
_ inservice. 


These engineers 


travel out of 
our 105 direct 
_ company branches 


located in the 


scala 


_ Aberdeen, 8. D. 


Akron, Ohio 


Bpalbany, N.Y. 


Amarillo, Tex. 


illings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


_ Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, enn, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ll, (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 


- Council Biuils, lowa 


Dallas, Tex 
Davenport, Towa 


nm, io 
mver, Colo, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
East St. Louis, Ml. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Far; 
Fort ptie Towa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont, 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, IXan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 


_ Jacksonville, Fla. 


Kankakee, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, ‘enn, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 


_ Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
ares 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark 

New Orleans, Ta. 
New York, N. ee 
Ogdensburg, N. 
Oklahoma City, Okita. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Parkersburg, \ W.Va. 


Peoria, il. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 


R iter, 
Rockford, Ill. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
St. nae. is 


A, 
Watertown, s.D. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Winona, Minn, 


| The largest 


company-owned 
motor truck 

service organi- 
zation in the world. 
In addition to these 
company branches 
more than 1500 
dealers, in as 


many communities 


Ont L O:.. W.. 4a 


NY truck may be a truck — but 
the truck that can do your job 
reliably and profitably for the long- 
est time is the truck you need. You 
will find that out sooner or later 
but the time to find it out is before 
you make your investment in haul- 
ing equipment. 

Because of the world-wide scope 
of Harvester automotive activities 
no truck builder has had greater 
opportunity to learn truck trans- 
portation. Because of the extent of 
Harvester facilities, based on ninety- 
three years of manufacturing ex- 
perience, none could have taken 
better advantage of it. International 
Trucks are built and sold on the 
most practical basis for low-cost 
hauling in every line of business. 
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We have more than a hundred 
Company-owned branches in this 
country. From these branches oper- 
ates a force of Truck Transportation 
Engineers ready to serve transporta- 
tion users in any line of business in 
any part of the country. Out of these 
branches travels a corps of Road 
Engineers inspecting free at regular 
intervals every International Truck 
in operation. 

The Harvester Company’s twenty 
years of truck building has devel- 
oped a demand and a reputation 
for International Trucks that today 
calls for the output of three great 
factories devoted exclusively to mo- 
tor truck manufacture. The products 
of these factories—the products of 
our experience—are at your service. 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are built in 3000, 4000, 6000 and 10,000 pounds maximum capac- 

ities with bodies to meet every requirement. There is a Special Delivery of 1500 pounds capacity and 

a sturdy Speed Truck for loads up to 2000 pounds. Motor Coaches are supplied to meet every passen- 

ger transportation need. Upon request we will gladly supply you with information desired on any 
models, and the address of the nearest showroom where the full line is on display. 


{INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


I NTERNALONAL 
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STRAIGHT BONES 


that were bent that grew straight in 
by pointed shoes Educator Shoes 


E/N 


BENT BONES 


a . Young Men’s Russia 
Litter ra aie Calf Educator 
“The Princeton” 


Room for 5 toes! 


Youthful lines—youthful free- 
dom—barefoot comfort in every 
curve of this new Educator 
model, ‘‘The Princeton’’. Rest 
your eye on its solid sole, its 
winter welt, its swinging, 
brawny style! 


A shoe that conforms to the 
new wide trousers, gives a man 
pride in the looks of his feet, 
and carries him over countless 
miles of easy walking. One of 
many Educators for every foot 
in the family. None genuine 
without this stamp: 


DUCATO 
DP eaTOR 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q00 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address 28 High Street, Bo:ton, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet. 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


of organization.’’ In 1922 the assets of 
New York State building and loan associ- 
ations increased by. $22,000,000, but ‘‘most 
of this growth came from word of mouth 
advertising of members,’’ and Mr. Schocn- 
maker remarks: 


With the present shortage of homes 
it is interesting to speculate on what the 
increase in assets would have been if the 
public at large had known the merits of 
building and loan association methods, 
and how their plan operates to aid home- 
seekers to become home-builders. 

Members of building and loan associa- 
tions can not be depended upon to adver- 
tise the merits of their organizations. 
They may tell their friends of their suc- 
cessful experience, but there is a natural 
reticence on the part of most people to 
discuss their financial affairs with friends. 

The only way that the broadest bene- 
fit will ever be secured to associations is by 
telling the public, first, that they are here; 
second, what they do; third, how they do it; 
and fourth, keep telling them. 

It is surprizing that there has not been a 
concerted effort on the part of building and 
loan associations to announce themselves 
and do their bigger part in establishing 
homes and salvaging the huge sums which 
yearly go into hole-in-the-wall specula- 
tion. : 


CASH VALUE OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


T is $72,000, according to Dean Lord 
of the Boston University College of 
Business Administration; and the cash 
value of a high-school edueation is $33,000. 
The Boston institution has been carrying 
out a careful study of the earning capacity 
of college graduates, and the report just 
issued contains a number of interesting 
facts. According to a New York Herald 
Tribune summary, the average maximum 
income of the untrained man is $1,200 
a year; that of a high-school graduate 
$2,200, and that of a college graduate 
$6,000. The total earnings of the three 
types up to the age of sixty are set at 
$45,000, $78,000, and $150,000. It is also 
estimated that while the untrained man at 
the age of fifty begins to drop toward 
dependence, the college man reaches his 
maximum earning capacity at sixty. As 
the report is quoted further: 


The untrained man goes to work as a 
boy of fourteen and reaches his maximum 
income at the age of thirty. This maximum 
is, on the average, less than $1,200 a year. 
In view of the fact that this income is 
earned through manual labor dependent 
on.physical strength, it begins to fall off 
at the age of fifty or even earlier, and soon 
reaches a level below self-support. 

The figures show that more than sixty 
of every 100 untrained workers are de- 
pendent on others for support at the age 
of sixty. Between fourteen and eighteen, 
the four years which might have been spent 
in high school, the untrained young man 
usually earns not more than $2,000. 


A great business, no matter 
what the endeavor may be, 
is, directly or indirectly,the 
objectified expression of 
public approval. Our busi- 
ness has grown to its pres- 
ent dimensions because of 
the quality of our service. 


The [lo Thomas Co. 


Executive Offices: 
Chicago—New York 


Contracting Offices in 
16 Principal Cites 


For 
Tough Beards or 
Tender Skins 


i you will find delightful relief 
! andecomfortin a jar ofIngram’s 
Therapeutic Shaving Cream. It 
rapidly softensthe toughest beard, 
but more than that—it prevents 
ali shaving irritation. Its exclu- 
sive properties soothe and cool the 
skin and actually heal trouble- 
some little cuts. It leaves your 
skin with a soft, cool lotion effect. 


If your druggist cannotsupply you 
send 50c for the jar that contains 
six months of shaving comfort. 


Or send 2c stamp for 
sample. 


Made particularly 
for a tender skin 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
977 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Also Windsor, Ont. 


Viturenite 


Solve Cross-Word Puzzles 
Quickly and Easily 


Whether it be a word of six letters meaning 
“steal” or a word of twelve letters meaning “a 
peculiar personal characteristic’"'—whatever your 
problem may be, the volumes described below are 
two sources that will enable you to find the exact 
words wanted without delay, 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


PRACTICAL STANDARD DICTIONARY 


_ Famed wherever English is spoken as the dic- 
tionary that “answers a million questions’’—the 
largest and latest abridged dictionary published! 
Defines 140,000 terms; gives 15,000 proper names, 
12,000 lines of synonymic treatments; 6,000 anto- 
nyms; 2,500 illustrations; 1,900 foreign 

and has a host of other outstanding features. 

Its special and exclusive features of pronounced 
value to those interested in Cross-Word Puzzles 
(and who isn’t?) are that its entire vocabulary is 
in ONE ALPHABETICAL ORDER and that 
thousands of synonyms and antonyms are given. 
™ Regular Paper Edition, with thumb-notch index. 
Cloth, $5.00. Buckram, $6.00. Postage 32¢ extra. 

Bible Paper Edition, with thumb-notch index. 
Cloth, colored edges, $5.00. Fabrikoid, marbled 
edges, $600, Full flexible Leather, gilt edges, 
boxed, $7.50> Postage 24¢ extra. 

Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant, gilt 
edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed. $27.50. 


ENGLISH SYNON YMS 
ANTONYMS and PREPOSITIONS 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


New Edition. Revised’ and Enlarged. 12mo. 
Cloth, 742 pages. $1.90. Postpaid, $2.00. Ex- 
quiesy bound tn full crushed mi, gilt edges, 

nd tooled, raised bands, boxed. $10.00, 
with 


If your bookseller cannot supply you 
itutes, but 


these volumes, do not accept 
FUNK & WAGKALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New Yerk > 


order from 


a 
{e+ 


ih ig FOREIGN 


October 15.—The boundary commission 
bill empowering the British Govern- 
ment to nominate an Ulster member 
of the commission to define the frontier 
between Ulster and the Irish Free 
State, ealled for in the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty, is passed by the Irish Dail. 


October 16.—A $7,000,000 conflagration 
is caused in Canton, China, by the 
hostile armies fighting about that city. 


~ October 17.—Jules Jusserand, French Am- 
_.,bassador to the United States since 
{ 1902, will be succeeded at Washington 
by Nosky Georges Daeschner, director 
, of administrative affairs at the Quai 
' d’Orsay, and for many years a dis- 

tinguished diplomat, if is announced in 

Paris. 

y* 

The Army of Gen. Chang Tso-Lin, war 
. lord of Manchuria, has been driven 
beyond the Great Wall, by the army 
of the Central Government at Peking, 
says an official communiqué from 
Peking. 


October 18.—Nominations for the British 
Parliamentary elections of October 29 
are closed after 1,405 candidates are 

nominated for the 615 seats in the’ 

Commons. Thirty-eight candidates 
win their seats by acclamation, among 
them being former Premier Stanley 
Baldwin, Conservative, and T. P. 
O’Connor, ‘Father of the House of 
Commons,”’ Independent. 


| 
. 


: 


Fierce fighting is reported at Shanhaik- 
wan between the invading Manchurian 
forces under Gen. Chang Tso-Lin and 

-the army of the Central Government 
‘at Peking, under Gen. Wu Pei-Fu. 


October 19.—A dispatch from Constan- 
‘ _ tinople to London says that 1,000 
Greeks have been arrested for expulsion 
from Turkish territory, the action 
being taken under the agreement for 
the exchange of populations. 


October 20.—President Ebert dissolves the 
Reichstag, and the election is set for 
December 7. The Government com- 
manded only a majority of eight Demo- 
crats, and dissolution was ordered to 
reorganize the Government on a wider 
parliamentary basis. \ 
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Or 


SCENE: Pullman smoking compartment. 


’ 


Timely Talk on a Vital Subject 


Judge: ‘Well, this business of selling direct-by-mail 
throughout the country is surely very popular with 
the public.” 


Lawyer; ‘‘ Yes, but some of my clients say that in the 
interest of local merchants, the States ought to find 
some way to check it.” 


Judge: ‘I don’t see why they should check it or how 
they can do it. Selling merchandise is an interstate 
business. I can sell and you can buy in the best 
market wherever it is. What cana State do about it?” 


Lawyer: ‘You're probably right, I'll 
admit. The States can’t very well 
put the ‘kibosh’ on legitimate inter- 
state business.’’ 


Judge: “Certainly not. The States 
cannot hold up arbitrarily any direct- 
by-mail transaction, nor can they 
tax life-insurance premiums thus sent 


by mail. 
Lawyer: ‘‘How’s that?” 


Judge: ‘Policies aye written for peo- 
ple ‘direct,’ all over the country, and 
have been for years. The United 
States Supreme Court has decided 
unanimously that lif-insurance pre- 
miums on such policies are exempt 
from State taxes. The usual license- 
fees and charges also do not apply. 
All this helps policyholders.”’ 


Lawyer: ‘‘Oh, you refer to the Postal 
Life?” 


Judge: ‘‘Yes, that Company hasn't 
any agents and never has had. United 
States Senator Overman, who ma- 
tured one of its policies, said on the 
floor of the°upper House of Congress: 
‘It is a very strong company, and is 
conducting a great business in this 
country. They do it all by printed 
matter.’ The applicant deals direct, 
personally or by letter. The method 
is good common sense as well as 
sanctioned by law.” 


Judge Kirkland and 
Lawyer Roberts continuing a conversation begun at dinner. 


Postal Life ems Office Building 


DOMESTIC 


B, 
October 15.—The ZR-3 ends its Hight from 


Friedrichshafen, Germany, to Lakehirst, 
New Jersey, covering 5,066 miles in 
_ 81 hours and 17 minutes. 


2 October 16.—The ZR-3 will be named the 


U. S. S. Los Angeles, announces Secre- 
tary of the Navy Wilbur. Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, captain of the craft on her 
voyage over, and three members of its 
crew, are received by President Coo- 
lidge at the White House. 


October 19.—Two are killed and seventy- 


seven injured in a rear-end collision of 
two International Railway electric 
trains on the Niagara Falls-Buffalo 
high-speed line at Ellicott Creek, 
New York. 


_ October 20.—<An officer and three enlisted 


men are killed and eighteen others 
injured in an explosion in the forward 
twin-gun mount on the scout cruiser 
Trenton, caused by a flare-back in target 
practise off the Virginia Capes. 


confiscated and 39,000,000 gallons of 
we 


\ 


ur hundred thousand stills have been. 


That tells the story. Thoughtful insurers like Judge 
Kirkland take policies with the Postal and not only 
hold on to them but are disposed to take new insur- 
ance, while those like the lawyer, Roberts, who at 
first write out of curiosity, at last find they can save 
money by taking a Postal Policy and they do it. 


Find Out What You 


Can Save 


Simply use the Coupon in lower right hand corner o1 
write and say: “‘Mai me insurance information as men- 
tioned in The Literary Digest of November r,"" and in 
your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your fall name; 

2. Your occupation; 

3. Exact date of your birth. 
When your inquiry reaches us no agent will be sent to 
visit you. We desire to co-operate with you directly, 
and have you think out with us your problems from 
prin documentary matter submitted. Because we 


employ no agents the resultant commission savings 
go to you. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, Corner 43rd Street, New York 


. 


“Life Insurance 
Without Agents 
is a Distinct 
Public Service” 


V4% 


Postal Life 


Method Dividends Guaran- 
Sanctioned teed in your Policy; 
also Contingent 

by the Dividends Paid as 

United States | Pa™ed. 

Supreme The _life-prolonging 
service of the Com- 

Court 4 pany’s Health Bu- 


reau benefits policy- 


holders and helps 
also to keep insur- 
ance cost down. 


Lawyer: “You are quite right. I wrote the Postal 
once myself just to find out how the Company did 
business, but never followed it up.” 


Judge: ‘‘I go you one better; I not only wrote them, 
but took a policy nine or ten years ago and have car- 
ried it ever since.” 


Lawyer: ‘‘ How's the cost?” 


Judge: ‘‘ Lower than policies of the same kind of in- 
surance I hold in other companies, and besides they 
give me a free medical examination 
each year just so I can keep in trim.” 


Lawyer: ‘‘That’s pretty good. You 
live in Idaho and deal with a New 
York company by mail. Did you ever 
look the Company up?” 


Judge: “It is chartered and licensed 
by New York State, whose laws are 
very strict and I called on them when 
I was East last June. The insurance 
in force is $43,000,000 and the annual 
income $2,000,000. They’re now 
in their own buildirig on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Their organization impressed 
me as most efficient in every depart- 
ment of the Company.” 


Lawyer: “ Believe I'll write them to fig- 
ure on a policy for me.” 


Judge: “‘Don’t think you could do 
better. Life insurance without 
agents is a distinct public service. 
The point is made, and I think it isa 
good one, that the Company is sub- 
ject to the United States Postal 
Authorities, as well as the careful 
supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. 
The Postal simplifies the business, 
. Saves you money, safeguards your 
td health and will treat you right in 
every way. I'd take another policy 
myself if I hadn't passed the age- 
limit.” 


(mee 

, - LD ti-1-2. 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


_ Without obligati me, please mail full 
insurance particulars for my age. 


Occupation,........ 


Exact date of birth... ...... 


a 
> 
= 
2 
“a 
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(The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


From the first to the last day’s wear FLORSHEIM 
Shoes satisfy. They give loyal service—the 
kind you will enjoy—value for what you pay. 
Most Styles $ l @ 
Gall Booklet, “Styles of the Gimes” on “Request 
‘THe FlorsHeim SHor Company 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO 


‘*The Blue Book of Personal Attire’’ 


How To 


Dress Well 


By MARGARET STORY 


Margaret Story—dress economist, authority, and 
lecturer of note,—has taken all of the mystery and all 
of the vagueness out of the principles which underlie 
artistic and harmonious dress and has presented them 
in such a direct and pleasing manner that any woman 


may readily understand and apply them. 


What pose gives a woman extra height? 

Are you certain your costume is appropriate 
for the occasion? 

Who can wear kimono sleeves? Bell sleeves ; 
Short sleeves? No sleeves? 

What the fleshy woman can wear gracefully 

What colors make one look young or old? 

What type of face needs the shadowing hat? 

Making over the “‘plain” girl 

Should a woman with strong hands wear rings? 

What principles should control the choice of a hat? 

What hat should the spectacled woman wear? 

Your face—You cap make it what you will 

What you should know of fabrics 

Laces and furs that become you 

Acquiring skill in buying clothes 


You are shown how to determine 
your type and what lines are best 
suited to you, what colors to use and 
what to avoid, the effect of color upon 
face, overcoming natural deficiencies 
by illusion, etc., ete. 


© Parry Studio, Pittsburgh 


Every Woman’s Secret 
esire 


Altho “How to Dress Well” will 
prove highly interesting and valuable 
to women of unlimited wealth it is of 
equal interest and value to those of 
restricted incomes, for the author most 
clearly brings out the fact that true 
harmony in dress is not so much a 
matter of money as it is of knowing 
fabrics, of knowing the great art of 
blending colors, and what materials 
and what lines are most suitable to 
one’s face and figure. 


It is brimful of detailed information per- 
taining to dress, color, and toilet accessories 
about which every woman hesitates to 
accept any but truly trustworthy advice 
and is a fitting companion to Emily Post's 
“Etiquette.”’ Modistes, designers, dress- 
makers and milliners will also find this 
work of highest value. 


8vo. Cloth. 494 pages. Illustrated, with Color Charts and Line Drawings. 
$3.50, net; $3.66, postpaid. At all booksellers, or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 


liquor have been seized during his three- 
year administration, reports Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner Haynes. More than 
138,200 cases, he says, have been taker 
to Federal courts and 94,300 convictions 
have been obtained. 


October. 21.—The death-rate from acei- 
dents caused by automobiles and other 
motor-vehicles, except motoreyeles, in 
the United States, increased from 10.4 

~ to the 100,000 population in 1920 to 
14.9 in 1923, according to the Census 
Bureau, whose statistics cover 87.6 
per cent. of the population of the coun- 
try. The total number of fatalities 
for the year was 14,412. 


The Government’s suit against the Pan- 
American Petroleum and Transport 
Company to cancel the Elk Hills naval 
reserve oil leases granted to the E. L. 
Doheny oil cofapanies begins in the 
Federal Court in Los Angeles. 


The New York State Court of Appeals 
unanimously affirms the conviction of — 
William H:. Anderson, former State 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League in New York, for righ in the 
third degree. 


Not So Long.—WANTED—Room and 
board in private family near Vgn. Ry., for 
my wife; no children, for about 6 months, 
Reference Ven. Ry. yard office.—Classi- 
fied Ad. in the Roanoke (Va.) Times. 


Obstinate-—Moruer—‘‘Now, children, 
don’t quarrel. What's the matter?” : 
Harotp—‘‘We’re playin’ shipwreck, an’ — 
Susie won’t go in the bathroom an’ drown 
herself.”.-— American Legion Weekly. 


While There’s Life.—Farmer—‘An’ ’ow 
be Lawyer Barnes doin’, doctor?” 
Docror—‘‘Poor fellow! He’s lying at 
death’s door.” 
Farmer—There’s grit for ’ee—at death’s: 
door an’ still lvin’!’—London Humorist. 


No Use.— Mrs. X—‘‘Why have you 
never sued any of your divorced husbands 
for alimony?” 

Mrs. Y—‘‘By the time I’m ready to leave 
a man, he’s always bankrupt.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 


Experience, at Usual Rates.—Another 
racing season is closing and the usual num- 
ber of men have learned once again that 
the only people who make any money 
following the horses are the feamahern 
New York American. 


All Through.—A working-man got a job 
at a coal-mine siding, running wagons down 
an incline. There was only a sleeper at the 
bottom to stop the wagons, so the boss told 
him to be careful and keep the brake on. 
On the third day four wagons went down at 
a terrific speed and jumped over the sleeper 
into the canal below. 

The boss saw all that happened from his 
office window, and came rushing out ¥ 
wrathful face. The man forestalled 
remarks of the enraged employer. 

“You needn’t come grumbling at me,” he 
announeed. “‘I ain’t working for you.” - 
Chicago Continent. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


to try men’s hearts—‘ H, A. T.,”” New Haven, 
Conn.—To “C. K.,”" of Water Street, Pa., the 
Lexicographer is indebted for a reference to 
“Proverbs” 17: 3: ‘‘The fining pot is for silver 


and the furnace for gold: but the Lord trieth the 


hearts.” 


The proverbs cited are not to be found in most 


dictionaries of quotations, because they are 
‘Proverbs of the Bible. None occur in ‘ Eccle- 


siastes."” The brawling woman and the froward 
man are to be found in ‘‘ Proverbs”’ in chapter 21 
(verses 8 and 9); ‘‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow: 
for thou knowest not what a day may bring 


forth”’ in chapter 27, verse 1; “Labor not to be 


rich’’ in 23: 4. The cautions against drink, 
gluttony, and the strange woman are in this 
same chapter (verses 21-28); but the last subject 
is more fully treated in chapters 6 and 7, ‘‘The 
soft answer turneth away wrath’’ occurs in 
chapter 15, verse 1; ‘‘ Go to the ant, thou sluggard”’ 


_in chapter 6, verse 6. 


As to your question concerning ‘‘the daughters 
of the horseleach,’’ see ‘‘Proverbs’’ chapter 30, 
verse 15. In this chapter are also ‘‘the three 
things that are unsatisfied,”’ ‘‘the three things too 
wonderful for us,’ ‘‘the three things which dis- 
quiet the earth,” ‘the four which it can not bear,” 
and “the four things which are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise.”’ 


try and—, try to—.‘'W. C. McC.,”’ Ashtabula, 
O.—" To try and” and ‘‘to try to”’ are both cor- 
rect English. The first is an idiom found in 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ I, 224, written in 1670. 
It has been in steady use down the centuries 
since that time and is accepted as sound English 
to-day. English literature during the 19th 
century shows a greater preponderance of usage of 
“try and” over “try to,’’ but in American practise, 
“try to” prevails. Once again the Lexicographer 
enunciates the truism that the standard of usage of 
good writers determines that whichis correct in En- 
glish and not the dicta of the grammarian or the 
rhetorician. Insofaras heis personally concerned, 


_ he is merely the recorder of words as he finds them 


in the language of his time, and does not hold 
briefs to dispute with those who, as you express it, 
“are presumptuous enough to dispute’’ that this 
or that should be so. It would be extremely un- 


- wise for any lexicographer to take an individual 


writer, no matter how good he might be, and 
accept a solecism or an error on his part as an 
example of good English; but, if several or many 
good writers use any given construction, that 
construction becomes established, regardless of 
the grammarian or rhetorician to the contrary. 
If Milton, Addison, Swift, and other writers, 
used the form “try and—” instead of ‘‘try to—,” 
the grammarian who would rid the language of 


it has a great task before him. 


“G. B.S.,” Portland, Ind.—(1) The pronuncia- 
tion of Dawes is doz—o as in or, z as in buzz. (2) 
As to the ‘‘most scholarly version of the Bible” 
there is a growing consensus. The three versions 
most current are the King James or ‘‘Authorized,”’ 
completed in 1611; the Revised Version, completed 
in 1885; and the American Standard Version, 
which appeared in 1901. The reasons for the two 
later versions are: (1) Since 1611 many manu- 
scripts not known at that time have been dis- 


_ covered and were used in settling the text, chang- 


ing, in several important respects, the text used 
by the translators of the Authorized Version; 
(2) Knowledge of the original languages has be- 
come more exact. Many scholars, especially in 
America, felt that the revisers who put forth the 
Revised Version were in many respects too timid 
and in other respects too conservative. The con- 


‘sequence was the publication of the American 


Standard Version which incorporated changes 
proposed by the American revisers for the 1885 
revision. The American Standard is closest to 


the original text of both the Old and New Testa- - 


ents and has been described as ‘‘a model of 
work.” 
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Time was when the smaller the town the 
less comfort it offered. But that is changed. 
The small town today has everything the 
biggest cities have—and a good deal that 
the citizen of New York, or Chicago, can’t 
buy. Green and growing things, air without 
a carbon content, neighbors—and time—a 
couple of hours a day more than the city 
dweller. 


There is one thing, however, in which 
many smaller towns are behind the city. 
That is water. And there is little real rea- 
son for it. 


When a town of 500 inhabitants—some- 
times with less—can have a thoroughly up- 
to-date water supply and pay for it to a 
considerable extent out of Savings in fire 
insurance, and doesn’t have it, can anyone 
answer why? 


In our opinion it is entirely due to lack of in- 
formation about the how. And that is why 
we have prepared “Planning a Waterworks 
System” —a copy of which awaits any dweller 
in a small town who wants to stay where he is 
and live better. 


THE CAST IRON PIPE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


CAST IRON PIPE 


THE BELL & SPIGOT JOINT 


CastIron Pipe lasts for cen- 
turies. Its maintenance cost 
is extremely low; repairs or 


Our new booklet, “Planning 
a Waterworks System,” 


which covers the problem of connections are easily and 
water for the small town, quickly made. Its bell-and- 
will be sent on request. spigot joint has proven it- 


self the most satisfactory for 
water and gas distribution. 
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treating 


“YOU Pa 


Are you shivering and shaking 


and wasting your energy trying! 


to keep warm? 


Or are you prepared to enjoy this 
cold but invigorating weather—as are 
those who wear the correct styles and 
weights of — 


KNIT Underwear 


KNIT Underwear in the proper 
weight, style and fabric con- 
serves the natural warmth of the 
body, prevents chilling, allows 
ventilation, absorbs perspiration 
quickly and dries evenly. 


It is COMFORTABLE because 
it is soft and ELASTIC. 


It is Durable—easily washed—no 
ironing required. ‘ 


KNIT Underwear 
is made in Cotton, Wool, 
Linen, Silk and Mixtures 
Two-Piece and Union Suits 


There’s a type to suit every age, 
every occupation in every climate 


Send For 


our free Health Booklet showing Fall Models of 
Knit Underwear for Men, Women and Children. 


Teachers! 


Five Classroom Lessons on Manufacture of Knit 
Underwear, including samples of fibres, yarns 
and fabrics—postpaid on receipt of 50c. Address 
Roy A. Cheney, Secretary, 395 Broadway, New 


York, 19. °¥¢ 
= re UNDERWEAR By MMEMGURERg 
SOCIATED KN An Association of Knit 


Underwear Manufacturers representing 75 per cent of the 
output of Knit Underwear in the United States. 
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Latest Automatic Churn.—Farmers are 
said to be considering the delivery of milk 
by Fords. Butter ought to be cheap soon. 
—The Passing Show (London). 


At the Servants’ Ball—Musrress or 
THE House—‘No, really not another, 
Thompson; I’m getting danced out.” 

THompson—‘‘Not darned stout, ma’am, 
just a trifle plump.”’—London Mail. 


Hard-Hearted Doc.— 

LODGE UNDER KNIFE AGAIN 
Senator’s Condition Pleases His 
Physician 
— Headline in the Boston Transcript. 

That’s Different—Hrap or THE Housn 
(in angry tones)—‘‘Who told you to put 
that paper on the wall?” 

Decorator—“Your wife, sir.” 

“Pretty, isn’t it?’”—The Congregational- 
ist (Boston). 


Caught.— Conpucror—‘“‘Is that child 
five years old?” 

Lapy—‘‘Oh, no, he’s only just four.” 

Conpuctor—‘Then you must pay his 
fare. Only children under three ride 
gratis.”—Strix (Stockholm). 


The Good Old Days 


DOCTORS OPERATE ON BOYS’ HEAD 
TO MAKE BETTER BOY OF HIM 
—Newspaper Headline. 
That isn’t where our dads operated to 
make better boys of us.— Pitt Panther. 


Where Anything Goes.—‘‘So you have 
given up writing novels.” 

‘“Yes—the publishers said my imagina- 
tion was too lively—plots lacked probability 
—but I’m doing very well writing adver- 
tisements.”—The Passing Show (London). 


Cheap Luck.—‘‘I was advised if I wished 
to be lueky,”’ remarked the Elgin man, ‘“‘to 
throw a penny over the bridge the first 
time the train erossed running water. [ 
did it, but the string nearly got entangled 
when I was pulling it up again.’’— Bristol 
Times and Mirror. 


Doing It Right.—‘‘What on earth are you 
wearing all those coats for?” asked the 
neighbor. 

“Well,” was the reply, ‘I’m going to 
paint my barn, and the directions on the 
paint-can say, ‘For best results, put on 
three coats.” — The Watchword (Dayton, O.). 


The Insult——‘‘Why did you strike the 
telegraph operator?’ the judge asked: the 
darky. 

“Well, yo’ honah,” said the culprit, “‘it 
was jest like this: I hands him a telegram 
for mah girl, an’ he starts in readin’ it. So 
I jest nachurally ups an’ hands him one.’’— 
American Boy. 


They All Do—Mr. Bacon—“Did you 
hear those measly roosters crowing this 
morning early?” 

Mrs. Bacon—“Yes, dear.” 

Mr. Bacon—‘I wonder what on earth 
they want to do that for?” 

Mrs. Bacon—Why, don’t you remem- 
ber, dear, you got up one morning early, 
and you crowed about it for a week?”— 
The Waichword (Dayton, O.). 


Help!—Mr. Marion Chureliman, while 
driving home from the State Farm, on the — 
Sproule Road, Saturday afternoon, was’ 
run into by another automobile. Mr. 
Churchman suffered a broken front wheel 
and had his front mud-guard badly bent.— 
From the Springfield Township (Pa.) 
Citizen. 


Busy Days for Candidates as Campaign 
Whirls Down the Stretch.—The average 
day of a Presidential candidate as the cam-— 
paign starts its whirlwind sprint for the 
finish: 

La Follette denounces Wall Street. 

Coolidge indorses Mothers’ Day. 

Davis denounces Harry M. Daugherty. 

La Follette denounces Broad Street. 

Coolidge praises fight on diabetes. 

Davis denounces Forbes. 

La Follette denounces Nassau Street. 

Coolidge indorses benefits of fresh air. 

Davis demands action on Albert M. 
Fall. 

Coolidge points to superiority of helium 
gas over hydrogen. 

La Follette demands wide-open spaces 
for the parking of automobiles. 

Coolidge enrolls in annual Red Cross 
drive. 

Davis contributes to Salvation Army 
Thanksgiving dinner fund. 

La Follette kicks in to Volunteers of — 
America Christmas-basket collection. 


SS 


La Follette denounces LaSalle St. 

Coolidge indorses the Bible. 

Davis denounces Gaston B. Means. 

La Follette promises more rainfall, if, 
and when, he is elected. 


figures. 

Coolidge denounces typhoid fever and 
cancer. 

La Follette promises more three-base — 
hits in the Northwestern League, | 


| 

ree : 
Davis questions THe Literary Digest 
, 

: 

{ 


Gaston B. Means denies he denied he 
denied it. Coolidge, Davis and La Fol- 
lette eall in cross-word puzzle experts to 
find out which one the statement favors. 


Coolidge indorses the Grand Canyon. 


Coolidge shakes hands with delegation 
of locomotive engineers. 

Davis shakés hands with delegation of — 
garage mechanics. 

La Follette shakes hands with delega- 
tion of bootblacks. 


Davis congratulates erew of the Z R-3. 


Coolidge has breakfast with Al Jolson 
at the White House. 


Editor of the Savannah Swashbuckler — 
has talk with Coolidge and assures him he © 
will carry Georgia and Florida by 180,000 © 
votes. 

Editor of the St. Albans Toothpick calls 
on Davis and tells him Vermont will be for — 
him by margin of 40,000 votes. 

Editor of the Washington Daily Dirk 
encourages La Follette with prediction that 
District of Columbia’s vote will be split 
.333.—.333.-333.— Neal O” ges in the New 

York Evening World. 


